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Tahitian cracking 
open a cocoanut. 











HE FRENCH islands in the 
South Pacific perform satis- 
factorily the regulation duty of 

all the other of that republic’s 
tropical colonies, that of furnishing a 


retreat for a governor, secretary, judge 
and three or four other high-salaried 


Officials, during such time as_ they 


may require to accumulate fortunes 
sufficient to permit them to retire to 
Paris and ease for a good portion, if 
not all, of the rest of their lives, also 
for a small army of minor officials 
who never have a chance to accumu- 
late and go to Paris. These latter 
young gentlemen work—or rather .sit 
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at desks—six hours a day, drink ab- 
sinthe six hours, and dream absinthe 
dreams the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Besides a regiment of soldiers and 
a gunboat or two, it takes over five 
hundred officials to keep Tahiti in or- 
der. Departments which in an eco- 
nomically run British or German col- 
ony could be handled by one man 
with enough time over for a horseback 
ride in the morning and a half-dozen 
sets of tennis in the afternoon, are 
here in the hands of a substantial 
mob. There is but one road on the 
island, but it takes a whole wing of 
Pamare’s old palace to house the 
clerks who report on the condition of 
it. There is about one case of petty 
larceny and one of battery a month, 
but the bench is occupied by a full 
half score of august judges. The to- 
tal value of a twelve-months’ shipping 
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of all the 150—more or less French 
islands in the Southeastern Pacific— 
the Marquesas, Paumotos and Socie- 
ties—is not equal to the annual output 
of a single Hawaiian sugar mill, yet 
the financial and commercial officers 
are numbered in three figures. 

What do they all do? That would 
be a little difficult to-find out; but try 
and do something yourself—to get a 
concession for a vanila plantation, for 
instance, and you will begin to get an 
inkling. You will be referred and re- 
ferred and referred. There will be 
papers to sign and papers to sign and 
papers to sign. And permits to be 
taken out ad infinitum. You will strug- 
gle through wildernesses of quill- 
scratching, past gaping catacombs of 
pigeon holes, till your efforts die 
away in the peopled solitude as a lost 
seagull perishes in the midst of the 
Sahara. 


Typical native hut, Tahiti. 
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Native woman washing out clothes on the beach. 


Six hours a day for the government, 


eighteen for themselves. What of 
these latter hours? Let us see what 
we can learn at the cercle Colonial. 
The cercle is a low, rambling structure 
of aching white, cooled by green trees, 
green jealousies and green drinks. 
You see these little clubs in the great 
republic’s tropical outposts which oc- 
casionally have not the green blinds, 
one or two may even be recalled which 
have not the green trees; but a Cercle 
Colonial without the green drinks, 
never. “Where flaps the _ tri-color, 
there flows the absinthe.” I am not 
positive who first enunciated this great 
truth, nor where I first heard it; suffi- 
cient that it has become a law as in- 
flexible as that of gravity. Haul down 
the one, and the other will cease to 
flow. Stop the flow of the other, and 
the one will cease to flap. Certain 
French patriots who are strangers to 
the French tropics may indignantly 


question the truth of the latter state- 
ment; of these I would respectfully 
request to be cited an instance where 
these respective symbols of their re- 
public are flapping and flowing inde- 
pendently. 

Certain of the best paid Tahitian 
officials straggle home to France every 
other year or so by Suez or America; 
others send intermittent letters to their 
loved ones by the irregular post; but 
when all is said and done, the only 
really well established line of commu- 
nication between the island paradise 
and Paris is the absinthe route. 

“T’d envy these poor devils their 
nocturnal trips from ‘hell to home,’” 
said a friend in Papeete, “if it wasn’t 
for the fact that they are always 
doomed to sail with round trip tickets. 
Coming out of any old kind of a 
dream is more or less of a shock; but 
coming out of the Mohammedan para- 
dise of an absinthe dream is stagger- 
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ing. Just about one a month of these 
young fellows decides that six hours 
is too long to wait for the inaugura- 
tion of another dream, and in the pale 
of the dawn launches himself off on 
the journey for which no round trip 
ticket can be foisted on him. The sui- 
cide rate in Noumea is higher than 
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Four o’clock of a January afternoon 
in Papeete, and the usually steady 
stream of the southeast trade, clogged 
and obstructed by suffocating puffs of 
humid air which have rolled in since 
morning from the oily seas which 


stretch unbroken to the equator, has 
ceased to flow. The glaring 


coral 


Under the cocoanut trees of Tahiti. 


here, and, I am told, Saigon, Matini- 
que and Guadaloupe are worse still.” 

“Fools and cowards,” you say, but 
before judging let us watch them for 
a while at the Cercle Colonial, em- 
barking, and in transit, “on the ab- 
sinthe route.” 


streets throw back the light like rivers 
of molten tin; the distended blossoms 
of hau and hibiscus fall like plum- 
mets through the puddly air, to break 
and scatter like glass on striking the 
ground. Everything of the earth 
glows, everything of the air gasps, in 
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the swimming waves of the clinging 
heat. 

The shaded walls of the Cercle Co- 
lonial hold still a modicum of last 
night’s coolness, and the closely- 
drawn green blinds of the lounging 
room check the onrush of the calid 
flood from without. The man with the 
gold lace on his ripped open coat col- 
lar, sitting in the corner toward the 
silent billiard room, is an officer from 
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between themselves. Men. do not 
drink for sociability on a day like this, 
for he who lives in the tropics realizes 
what the inhabitant of’ cooler latitudes 
knows but hazily, that the mental con- 
sciousness of human propinquity, even 
without the effort of conversation, 
raises the temperature. 

The government offices across the 
square have just brought their short 
day of perfunctory work to a close, 


The schooner Lurline in a quiet anchorage at Tahiti. 


the barracks; he with the tanned face 
and the imperial in the opposite cor- 
ner is the commander of the gunboat 
in the harbor; the youth with the 
opera bouffe mustache at the table by 
the palm is the disgraced son of a 
rich Marseilles merchant, whose quars 
terly remittances are payable in Pa- 
peete. They all know each other, but 
by an unspoken mutual understanding 
have put the longest possible interval 


and such of the officials as have mem- 
bership in the Cercle Colonial come 
hurrying—the first unlistless move- 
ment they have made since morning— 
up the blossom strewn walk. They slip 
through the green swinging door like 
thieves in jealous efforts to shut out 
the furnace like blast which pursues 
them into the tepid interior, and a 
low growl of disapproval greets the 
man whc is so thoughtless as to enter 








On a Tahitian water course. 


leisurely. Each goes to a_ separate 
table, and when there are no unten- 
anted tables left, the newcomer drags 
his chair to a window ledge or man- 
telpiece. 

The waiters work noiselessly and 
expeditiously. There are no orders 
taken. Each man is noted by a watch- 
ful garcon as he enters, and to him is 
instantly brought a large glass of 
cracked ice and a green bottle. After 
that, except for ocasional replenish- 
ings of the ice, he needs no attention. 

Before long a change comes over 
the spirit of the place, a change like 
that which flashes over the face of a 
field of drought-parched wild flowers 
at the first touch of long-awaited rain 
drops. Watch it in that yellow- 
skinned youth by the darkened win- 
dow. Plainly a “transfer” from the 
prison colony at Noumea, he, with the 
dregs of the pernicious New Caledo- 
nian fever still clogging his blood. He 
has some kind of departmental billet, 
by the ink on his forefinger. “He 


slipped through the door a moment 
ago, and the garcon had his glass and 
bottle ready on the window ledye al- 
most before he was seated. He spilled 
the absinthe over the sides of the glass 
in his eagerness to fill it, and in spite 
of the cracked ice it must have been 
far from delectable frappe of the con- 
noisseur when he gulped it down. A 
second pouring took up the remaining 
ice, and he called for more. 

But now note him as he waits for 
the ice. Has a spirit hand passed 
across his forehead and smoothed out 
those lines of weariness and ill- 
health? Perhaps not, but they are 
gone, nevertheless, and a _ tinge of 
color has crept into the sallow cheeks. 
Now he gathers his relaxed muscles 
and pulis his slender frame together. 
The thin shoulders are thrown back, 
the sunken chest expanded, and with 
open mouth and distended nostrils, 
like a man who comes from a hot, 
stuffy hall into the fresh air of the 
cool, open street, he takes several 
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deep, quick breaths. You, who know 
the futility of drinking anything alco- 
holic or narcotic in endeavoring to 
keep cool, and have only sipped at 
your glass of lime juice and soda, can 
swear that the air of the place, far 
from being cooler, is getting closer 
every minute. But don’t try to tell 
that to the young man by the window. 
It’s cooler to him—yes, and to every 
one in the room but yourself, with 
your foolish lime juice and soda; they 
are sitting up and drinking it in all 
around you. 

You have seen the stolid Britisher 
thaw out and wax friendly and soci- 
able after his second or third brandy 
and soda, and perhaps you expect that 
something of the kind is going to hap- 
pen here. The brandy and the ab- 
sinthe routes start from the same place 
—but their courses are diametrically 
opposite. The brandy and soda ad- 
dictee expands externally, the ab- 
sinthe drinker expands internally; the 
one drink strikes out, the other strikes 
in. The Britisher cannot forget him- 
‘self until he has had a couple of 
brandy and sodas; with two glasses of 
absinthe the Frenchman only com- 
mences to remember himself. Don’t 
look for any flow of ‘spirits around 
you, then; your neighbors are only go- 
ing the absinthe route—they are off 
for home. 

Turn your attention again to the 
youth by the window.: A fresh glass 
of absinthe is before him, and he is 
pouring himself another drink. Ah— 
there is your real absinthe artist now. 
Seé with how steady a hand he pours 
that unvarying thread of a trickle; not 
faster than that must it go, not slower. 
See him turn the glass to the light to 
mark the progress of the green stain 
in the white body of the crushed ice. 
As it touches the bottom, the pouring 
stops, the glass is twirled once or 
twice, and then lifted to the lips and 
drained. Just as much water as a 
thread-size trickle of absinthe will 
melt from the ice in finding its way to 
the bottom of the glass and back to 
the rim; offer it to him any other way 
—after that first mad gulp or two— 
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and he would probably refuse to drink 
it. Thus absinthe a la Cercle Colo- 
nial de Papeete. 

At five or half-past, an army officer 
looks at his watch, yawns, stretches 
himself, pours a final hasty glass and 
picks his reluctant way to the door 
and out into the still stifling air. Two 
officers of the gunboat follow suit, and 
from thén on until seven o’clock din- 
ner time, by occasional twos and 
threes, but mostly singly, perhaps a 
half of the strange company—at the 
call of family, military or social du- 
ties—takes its departure. The residue 
—unmarried officers and departmental 
officials and a few  unclassified—is 
made up of the regular voyageurs; 
you will find them in their places when 
you look in after dinner. 

As you saunter down to the hotel in 
the gathering twilight, you note that 
the hot, humid air body of the after- 
noon is cut here and there with stratii 
of coolness which are descending 
from above and creating numerous er- 
ratic little whirlwinds which are dodg- 
ing hither and thither at every turn. 
In the west hangs the remains of an 
ugly-looking copper and sulphur sun- 
set, and to the north there is an un- 
broken line of olive and coaldust 
clouds; you hardly need the 29.70 
reading on the hotel lania barometer 
to tell you there is going to be wind 
before midnight. 

Nine o’clock at the Cercle Colonial. 
The jalousies have been opened dur- 
ing your absence, and then closed 
again, this time to keep out the scur- 
rying vanguards of the rising storm. 
The air is cooler now, and you give 
the waiter the recipe for an American 
gin fizz, to get something which re- 
fuses to fizz and is built, apparently, 
on a bay rum base. You solace your- 
self with the thought that you didn’t 
come for a drink anyway, and turn 
to your friends of the afternoon, the 
voyageurs. Most of them have “ar- 
rived,” and if they are aware at all 
of the relief of the cooling atmosphere 
it is but to tell themselves that it is 
good to breathe again the air of la 
belle France after those accursed trop- 
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ics. Each sits solitary as when you 
left, but where then they were sepa- 
rated by a few scant yards at the 
most, now they are scattered from 
Paris to the Riviera. 

But it’s plain that it’s Paris with the 
most of them. The youth with the 
yellow face is still in his chair by the 
window, but his eyes are now fixed 
admiringly on a colored lithograph of 
a ballet dancer in its black frame on 
the wall. Maybe he’s doing the Lou- 
vre, you hazard. Oh, no—look at his 
eyes. That picture is flesh and blood 
for him. She’s the headliner at 
Rizzi’s and she’s coming down to drink 
with him as soon as the crowd stops 
its accursed encores and allows her 
to leave the stage. 

That dapper fellow with the lieu- 
tenant’s epaulettes and the “spike” 
moustaches who sits so straight in his 
chair—where is he? The Champs 
Elysees, without doubt, and riding. 


No; he’s walking. Don’t you see the 
swagger of his shoulders, and that 
twitching of the fingers is the twirling 


of his cane. Didn’t you see him stif- 
fen up and twirl his moustaches as he 
looked at your table just now? No, 
he didn’t care a rap about impressing 
the American visitor to Tahiti; you 
were a carriage or a motor with the 
latest opera favorite in it pulled up to 
the curb. 

That tall civilian there with the 
high-bred but dissipated looking face 
(you recognize him now as the next 
highest official on the island who, they 
told you at the hotel, is in Tahiti as 
punishment for peculations while oc- 
cupying a high place at home) is at 
Maxim’s. That chair into which he 
is staring so intently is not as empty 
to him as it looks to you. There— 
didn’t you see his lips move? You 
wonder who she is, and what he’s tell- 
ing her. 

’ That other civilian with the clear cut 
features and the alert air of the 
trained professional man—ah, yes, he 
is the famous Parisian doctor from 
whom the medical world has awaited 
for two years the announcement of 
the discovery of a cure for the dreaded 
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elephantiasis. He had triumph and 
world renown in sight months ago, 
you were told, when he began “seeing 
green,” and has since, through the de- 
moralization of his special hospital, 
lost most of the ground he had gained. 
That must be a clinic for whom he is 
drawing those intricate diagrams on 
the table with his cigarette holder. 

But what of that portly old gentle- 
man with the benevolent face and the 
beaming eye? You think he’s with 
the others in the cafes chantant or on 
the boulevards. Look again. See that 
tender smile. He has—or has had— 
a wife and children, and he’s with 
them now. A look like that for a con- 
cert hall girl! The old fellow is in the 
bosom of his family. 

But listen to the noise outside—the 
storm is sweeping in from the sea and 
the reef is roaring like an avalanche. 
Why is there no sign of excitement 
from the silent dreamers? Are they 
telling themselves that it is only the 
thunder of the traffic on the Parisian 
pavements? But those clanging bells 
and those frantic choruses of yells 
that sound above the roar of the 
storm! Only a fire in the Quartier 
Latin, perhaps, they say, and go on 
with their dreaming. 

Now the batteries of the storm have 
got their ranges and the shot com- 
mences to fly. Hear those cocoanuts 
cracking off, and right around the 
club, too. Snap! Bang! Ah, this 
will rouse somebody. With a heavy 
crash the top of a broken palm is 
thrown against a shuttered window, 
and the sallow youth, with his gtass 
and bottle goes rolling on the floor. 
That will fetch him, sure. But still 
no. Pouf! he has seen these little dis- 
turbances at Rizzi’s before. He beck- 
ons to the waiter to bring more ab- 
sinthe and clear up the debris, and 
again turns his eager eyes to the pic- 
ture lady where she still pirouettes 
her way through another interminable 
encore. 

But hark again! New noises are 
sounding without; this time a shrill 
whistle, the tramp of feet on the ve- 
randa and a banging at the door. A 
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moment more and a captain of gen- 
darmerie appears and shouts some- 
thing in excited, gesticulative French. 
You fail to catch it, and ask one of 
the waiters. 

Ah! A half dozen schooners are 
pounding to pieces on the seawall, and 
the gendarmes are impressing all the 
men they can lay hands on for rescue 
work—the “law of the beach,” through 
all of the South Pacific. 
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Dazed and speechless with conster- 
nation, the unlucky dreamers are hus- 
tled to their feet by the not any too 
gentle officers, and shoved out into the 
night, where ten seconds of rain and 
wind and driving spindrift punch the 
return of their round-trip tickets to 
Paris, and leaves them on the Papeete 
waterfront with an incipient hurricane 
in front of them and the rough-handed 
gendarmes behind. 
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Crouching low in the poisonous shade 
Wearily moaning, they push the spade, 
The dead who bury their dead. 


Praying aloud to the vanishing night, 
Holding their backs to the glorious light, 
The dead who bury their dead. 


Dreaming of pain till the day departs, 
Dragging the load of their own dull hearts, 
The dead who bury their dead. 


Tell them, O Father, before they fall, 
The past is little, the future all— 
The dead who bury their dead. 


Tell them of Life, and her endless store; 
That Hope has much, and Love has more— 
The dead who bury their dead. 


Alas! for the shade and the stupor of sleep; 
They bury themselves so deep, so deep— 
The dead who bury their.dead! 


Roy TEMPLE House. 























View of the Imperial Theatre, Tokio. 


JAPAN AND MODERN DRAMA 


By Walter S. McBride 


APAN is full of surprises. Just as 
the foreigner is constantly coming 
upon new and transcendent natu- 
ral beauties in a country where 

nearly every scene is one of charm, so 
too is he constantly having revealed 
to him new evidences of the amazing 
versatility and capacity of the Japan- 
ese people. The world has not ceased 
to marvel at this little island empire 
that in the period of half a century has 
achieved a civilization that entitles it 
to rank as one of the great nations. 
The recent war with Russia afforded 
the clearest manifestation of the gen- 
ius of its people. The brilliant ex- 
ploits of the armies in Manchuria and 
the fleets in the Straits of Tsushima 
and the Sea of Japan marked an epoch 
in the evolution of the science of war- 
fare. In the administration of govern- 


ment and in education, Japan has 
shown her ability successfully to assi- 
milate alien ideas. In commerce and 
industry, her progress has been aston- 
ishing in its thoroughness and scope. 
In the field of art, this nation has 
long been the admiration of art lovers 
the world over, and the influence of the 
great Japanese masters of the past on 
modern art is one of the common- 
places of criticism. 

If the advancement in the narrower 
sphere of the drama in Japan has been 
less conspicuous than that in practical 
affairs, it has been marked by the 
same thoroughness, understanding and 
method. The imposing cream-colored 
pile of the new Imperial Theatre, 
overlooking Hibiya Park and the Im- 
perial Palace moat, represents the con- 
crete determination of a group of To- 








Mme. Sadayakko repulsing the villain Scarpia, in the second act of Sar- 
dou’s “La Tosca,” Imperial Theatre, Tokio. 


kyo’s progressive citizens to foster an 


appreciation of the highest, not only in 
the dramatic art of Japan, but’in that 


of the world at large. On its stage 
have been produced the dramatic mas- 
terpieces of the classical and modern 
writers with rare discernment of their 
worth as works of art and as a means 
for the better understanding of modern 
social conditions and of complex and 
mysterious human psychology. 

It was with a strange mingling of 
sensations that we made our way one 
rainy afternoon in June through the 
district of Kojimachi, in Tokyo, to the 
Imperial Theatre. Ever since our ar- 
rival in Japan we had been eager to 
witness some of the native dramas. 
After the novelty had worn off, how- 
ever, there was little that was divert- 
ing in the pantomime plays that we 
saw in Yokohama. The gory tragedy 
of the Forty-Seven Ronin, in innumer- 
able scenes and consuming hours of 
time, was entertainment we were not 
equal to in its entirety. Our Yokohama 
friends rather discouraged our interest 
in the Japanese drama. Foreign resi- 
dents seldom attend these native pro- 


ductions. This is due to some extent 
to their lack of interest, but largely 
to their habitual attitude of contempt 
for all thiggs Japanese. We had 
chosen this particular afternoon for 
our visit because Mme Sadoyakko, the 
“Japanese Bernhardt,” who was in her 
native land for a short stay, was to 
give a number of performances of “La 
Tosca.” That we should be enter- 
tained by the five plays to be pre- 
sented we were quite certain; that we 
should probably be quite as much 
amused and edified was a conviction 
that lurked in the back part of our 
mind. The prospect of hearing a Mo- 
zart opera sung in Japanese was one 
that convinced us that some one had 
perpetrated a huge joke on these po- 
lite, simple minded people. One sim- 
ply could not associate the dainty ar- 
tificiality of the “Magic Flute” with 
these shy, unemotional, mysterious 
Orientals; nor could one picture the 
impassive Japanese woman portraying 
the melodramatic horrors of “La 
Tosca.” 

Performances in the Imperial Thea- 
tre begin at 5 o’clock and end at about 








Scene from “The Treachery of Terutara,” Imperial Theatre, Tokio. 


midnight. There is a restaurant and 
cafeteria on the second floor just above 
the foyer, which enables one to dine 
between acts. There are other fea- 
tures which make this luxurious for- 
eign-style theatre rather unusual. In 
all of the corridors are shops where 
one may buy all sorts of pretty trifles. 
At those in the wide passageway 
which encircles the auditorium and 
separates it from the cafe, one may 
buy dainty lacquer boxes, vases, 
purses, bags and artificial flowers. Fur- 
ther away are the candy booths, and 
in the farthest corner near the ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s smoking rooms may 
be had all the smoker’s requirements. 
In the upper passageway is a _ fre- 
freshment room, all in white enamel, 
where tea and foreign ice cream and 
cake are dispensed. The auditorium 
proper is not unlike many of the thea- 
tres in this country, where sumptuous 
furnishings have been carried to the 
verge of good taste. The walls are of 
deep cream with touches of old rose 
and elaborate decorations in gilded 
stucco. The hangings are of old rose 
and blue velvet. 


The program opened with the 


“Magic Flute.” The rising of the cur- 
tain revealed a picturesque setting, 
representing a rocky wilderness,, and 
Tamino, the Egyptian prince, imper- 
sonated by a tall, good looking Japan- 
ese, wearing a curly black wig and 
classic tunic, was imploring the gods 
in a somewhat uncertain tenor voice 
to save him from an extremely ridicu- 
lous serpent. After he had fallen ex- 
hausted, three young women, attend- 
ants on a neighboring queen, appeared 
and with their gleaming spears des- 
patched the amiable reptile. Their 
nationality was effectually disguised 
by their wigs of flowing brown hair, 
but was almost immediately disclosed 
when they crossed the stage by their 
large, flat, pigeon-toed bare feet. Their 
costume consisted of a Brunhilde-like 
glittering metal corselet and helmet 
and diaphanous skirt of gauze. Their 
gestures were as unvaried and delib- 
erate as swimming strokes, and their 
voices were high pitched and nasal, 
though not unpleasantly so. In the 
concerted numbers the want of assur- 
ance which seemed to afflict all of the 
singers caused them to lag and con- 
fuse the tempo in a quite hopeless 
: 
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Baiko Onoe, a Japanese actor, as 
Mario Cavaradossi in Sardou’s “La 
Tosca,” Imperial Theatre, Tokio. 


way. After the first impression of 
novelty had worn off, one watched the 
performance in the hope that the tall, 
pigeon-toed Tamino would not be long 
separated from his fair Pamina, and 
when the curtain at last descended on 
the blissful pair, one breathed a sigh 
of relief that this particular piece of 
neo-Japanese musical culture had beea 
disposed of. 

An air of suppressed excitement and 
expectancy pervaded the auditorium 
after the intermission, when the Jap- 
anese men and their shy little wives 
came tripping back to their seats. The 
women settled themselves, smoothed 
out their kimonos, gave a final touch 
to their wonderful coiffures, and wait- 


ed for the curtain to rise, for Sado-. 
yakko, Japasés most famous actress, 
was about to appear. The orchestra 
blared forth the. savage strains from 
Puccini’s opera, and the curtain slow- 
ly rése on the familiat scene in the 
chapel of St. AndreaThere was noth- 
ing in the stage settings to distinguisl 
it from any other production of “La 
Tosca.” The tall, handsome man sit- 
ting on the platform on the right at 
work on the Virgin’s picture, seemed 
to be quite as much at ease in this role 
as any of the foreigners who have 
acted in it. Not until the entrance of 
the fugitive Angellotti did one realize 
that this was a performance by Jap- 
anese in the Japanese tongue. Ange- 
lotti’s jerky movements as he darted 
this way and that about the stage sug- 
gested a man with a peculiar mental 
disorder rather than one frenzied by 
fear. 

But the sound of Floria Tosca’s tap- 
ping on the door set the house in a 
flutter, and a loud volley of hand clap- 
ping broke forth as a slight, dark- 
haired little woman tripped smilingly 
out onto the stage. She was unmis- 
takably Japanese in face and move- 
ment déspite her foreign dress and for- 
eign air. She was winning and pretty 
and indicated fairly the lighter moods 
of this spoiled and capricious mistress. 
If there was charm in her portrayal 
there. was, on the other hand, no trace 
of genius. The most surprising thing 
about it was that a role demanding 
grace and fire could be made interest- 
ing by a woman who possessed nei- 
ther. Pictorially she was quite wrong. 
Her old-fashioned evening dress was 
even further from the period of the 
play than a present day costume would 
have been, and she wore about her 
neck an ugly and anachronistic feather 
boa. Her intonation, as well as her 
attitudes, were strongly reminiscent of 
Bernhardt. This was even more 
marked in the following act with 
Scarpia. Her writhings and clutch- 
ings and her facial expression were 
mere imitations of the great French- 
woman. Where the latter is tigerish in 
her rage, Sadoyakko was hardly more 
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than shrewish. She pleaded prettily, 
and was to a degree a creditable en- 
chantress, but in the tragic climaxes 
she was lost. 

One forgot Sadoyakko’s shortcom- 
ings in contemplation of the splendid 
acting of Baiko Onoe as Mario Cava- 
radossi, the lover, and the subtle ma- 
lignity of Koshiro Matsumoto’s Baron 
Scarpia. In the opening love scene 
there was fine emotion and tenderness 
in Onoe’s Mario, and in the later tor- 
ture scene he displayed a touching and 
noble fortitude. There was complete 
understanding of its alien psychology 
at every point. His voice was musical 
and expressive of varied emotional 
states, and he presented at all times 
a singularly appealing personality. 

Equally sincere and vital was the 
Scarpia of Koshiro Matsumoto. There 
is only one way to play the part, and 
that is to infuse into it all the harsh- 
ness and subtle villainy possible. 
Whilé one loathed this Scarpia for his 
diabolical acts, one could not but ad- 
mire the art with which they were 
portrayed. There was no futile imi- 
tation; what one saw was a powerful 
and original characterization. 

The impression of extraordinary 
facility evoked by these two Japanese 
actors was heightened by their work 
in the one act Japanese historical 
drama, “The Treachery of Terutora” 
which followed. If in the portrayal of 
Sardou’s melodramatic monster Mat- 
sumoto exhibited unusual skill and in- 
telligence, in his impersonation of a 
noble Japanese war lord there was su- 
perb talent. Like a figure on some 
old screen or kakemono, he looked, in 
his antique costume of silk glittering 
with gold threads and great swords 
thrust through his waistband, . and 
when he spoke he brought back those 
old, romantic days when men’s pas- 
sions were fierce and easily aroused, 
and human life was sacrificed for the 
gratification of-a passing whim. 

Nagao Terutora, the Lord of Ech- 
igo, is about to give battle to a neigh- 
boring prince, and while his troops 
outnumber the forces of the enemy, he 
fears that the day may be decided by 





Koshiro Matsumoto as Terutora, the 
Lord of Echigo, in “The Treachery of 
Terutora,” 


the superior skill of Yamamoto Kan- 
suke, the valiant warrior of Harunobu, 
whose military prowess is recognized 
throughout the land. He accordingly 
decides to resort to treachery in an 
effort to win Kansuke to his side. He 
summons his principal retainer, Naoye 
Sanetsuna, and intrusts him with the 
accomplishment of the intrigue. Sa- 
netsuna’s wife, Karaginu, is a sister 
of Kansuke. Her mother, Koshiji, 
has been invited to pay a visit, and 
when she arrives, the husband will 
try to persuade her to induce her son 
to join Terutora. The first step in 
this scheme is the presentation of a 
costly kimono once owned by the Sho- 
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gun Yoshiteru. But the visitor says 
she cannot understand the reason for 
this uncalled-for favor, and declines 
to receive it. To offer her a seconu- 
hand garment, no matter how renown- 
ed its origin, she says, is an insult. 
Terutora is dismayed at her unex- 
pected anger, and in an attempt to ap- 
pease her ruffled feelings, he dons his 
flowing silk robe and condescends to 
serve her glittering trays of appetizing 
viands. This only serves to increase 
her rage, for she now perceives his 


mercenary motive, and in her contempt — 


she replies with a burst of scornful 
laughter. She upsets the trays of food 
and soils his lordship’s ceremoniai cos- 
tume. She asks him how he dares 
thus to outrage the mother of a samu- 
rai by thinking that her son is no bet- 
ter than a poltroon. Terutara is no 
longer able to suppress his wrath, and 
attempts to strike her with his sword, 
but is intercepted by Sanetsuna and 
his wife, who succeed in cooling the 
quick temper of the great warrior, 
whereupon Koshiji takes her de- 
parture. 

Your true Japanese war lord indeed 
was Matsumoto as the fierce Terutora, 
in his voluminous cloak of lavender 
and gold, quaint headgear and terri- 
ble swords. His treachery was more 
subtle and convincing than Scarpia’s, 
because it represented an authentic 
trait in a diabolical character, and not 
a means of securing a theatrical effect, 
which is the only justification for the 
cruelty of Sardou’s villain. Teru- 
tora’s crafty efforts to win the aid of 
the mother of the Lord Kansuke was 
indicated by Matsumoto with the vi- 
cious cunning of the unscrupulous. 
His ingratiating manner and oily 
speech, however, made no impression 
on the splendid samurai mother. In 
the scene following that, where the 
woman openly charges him with seek- 
ing to bribe her and knocks over the 
trays of food he has presented, Mat- 
sumoto was magnificent. His wrath 
was quite terrible as he rose to his 
feet, threw back his gorgeous cloak 
and flashed out his long sword to 
strike her. There was something akin 
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Baiko Onoe in “The Treachery of 
Terutora.” 


to genius in the delineation of that 
savage mood. No slavish following 
of tradition was there in the enact- 
ment of this dramatic episode. The 
chanting of the oddly-dressed man at 
the low desk at the side of the stage 
and the monotonous twanging of the 
samisen player next to him did not 
mar the illusion of reality which Mat- 
sumoto succeeded in creating. 

In the slight role of Naoye Sanet- 
suna, Terutora’s chief retainer, Baiko 
Onoe did all that was expected of him, 
and contributed to this picture of feu- 
dal Japan a striking figure in sage 
green and gold robes and flowing trou- 
sers. After Sadoyakko’s feeble and 
imitative efforts in ‘La Tosca,” it was 
gratifying to witness the unsuspected - 
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emotional power and graceful bearing 
of the women of the cast. These three 
as they moved slowly about the 
stage in their shimmering antique ki- 
monos, reminded one of stately pea- 
cocks. The fearlessness and scorn of 
the samurai mother, played by Miss 
Fusako Fujima, was a revelation of 
what the shy, sophisticated Japanese 
‘women can do in simulating passion. 
There was as much finesse in the act- 


ing of Miss Namiko Hatsuse, as the 


wife of Sanetsuna, as in her playing 
of the koto when she sought by that 
means to calm the anger of the Lord 
Terutora. 

Onoe and Matsumoto were to dem- 
onstrate their astonishing versatility 
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still further in a farce called “The As- 
cent of Mount Fuji,” in which they 
impersonated two “foreignized” Jap- 
anese swells of the present day in a 
spirit of amusing comedy. In the final 
entertainment they appeared as two 
firemen at a festival set in Tokyo in 
the days of the shoguns, a hundred 
years ago. Amidst that quaint throng 
of villagers, peddlers, geisha girls, sol- 
diers and beggars, these two gifted 
men performed one of the celebrated 
national dances, with marvelous grace 
and dexterity. One came out of the 
theatre with high admiration for these 
genuine artists, and a finer apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities of 
the Japanese. 





A SPRING SONG 


My spirit rides high with the wind to-day, 
My voice rings out jubilant, clear; 

For winter is o’er, the cold is no more, 
And the glory of springtime is here. 


The hillsides are weaving a carpet of flowers, 
A carpet of marvelous sheen, 

As poppies unfold their rich treasures of gold, 
Midst the vivid, luxuriant green. 


The happy birds sing in the trees to-day, 
A song of the Great Father’s love; 

Who sends them their dower of sunshine and shower 
From His wonderful storehouse above. 


’Tis fine to be flower of the field to-day! 
’Tis fine to be bird in the tree! 

But oh, best of all, is the country’s glad call 
That is drawing both you and me! 


MarIAN TAYLOR. 
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Enthusiastic Freshmen gathering firewood for “the big blaze” at their 
first class rally. 


Berkeley's Three Big Rallies 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


HE Freshman rally, “Pajama- 

rino night,” and the “Axe 

Rally”—the Freshmen who 

saw them last year for the first 

time, will never forget them. And the 

stranger who was fortunate enough to 

be present at these reunions of the big 

“California” family—well, the Gol ien 

Bear, the Axe and California spirit 

will mean something to him for au 
the rest of his life. 

The Freshman Rally was the first 
big event of the fall. It was a black, 
sweltering night. In the darkness, 
hundreds of eager students and towns- 


people panted up the slope to the 
Greek Theatre, “the Greek,” as the 
students affectionately dub it. The 
silent tiers of seats were full of spec- 
tators, sitting there in absolute black- 
ness. There was a curious human 
silence, made up of a still, continuous 
hum of many whispers. 

Against the black sky, the white 
outlines of the pillars shone pale. Be- 
hind them rose a blacker shadow, the 
eucalyptus trees. 

Suddenly the stillness was shattered 
by a mighty roar, and from the en- 
trance serpentined a black mass,-a 
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long; “sinuous line of moving bogies. 
They settled, like locusts, and gave-a 
yell: 


“Up with the red, down with the green 
California! Sixteen!” 


From the other side poured another 
Sophomores’ 


twining mass, and the 
deeper cry boomed out: 


One-five! 
One-five ! 


“Eat ’em alive! 
“Eat ’em alive! 


Then came the Juniors, in stately 
triumph, and Junior “plugs.” And 
lastly, traversing the sacred platform 
itself, the Seniors marched more slow- 
ly in, one long locked line of men. 
From all the tiers of spectators came 
a cheer of welcome. 

Then, some one suddenly flung up- 
ward a sputtering bunch of firecrack- 
ers, and the hugely built bonfire struc- 
ture was ablaze. Twelve thousand 
faces flashed out of the blackness, and 
a cheer went up. 

Behind all the fun, there was a big 
thing. They call it the California 
spirit here. In Leonidas’ time they 
called it something different, perhaps. 
But it looked precisely the same. It 
shone in the eyes of the men and wo- 
men gathered at this “family reunion.” 

Hundreds from San Francisco and 
the bay cities joined the students m 
welcoming the newest class. Two 
thousand Freshmen, from the four cor- 
ners of the world, but from that night 
each one sealed with the seal of loy- 
alty for all his life. As the “Cal” 
put it, “The allegiance sworn at the 
Big Rally is no great mistake, even 
though it may not have been brought 
about by a syllogism.” 

It is the bigness of the whole thing 
that impresses you. It is the same 
spirit of virgin space, of boundless op- 
portunity, that is the heritage of the 
West. The University of California, 
more than any other thing, typifies the 
West and the youth of the world. 

You thrill to the words of the men 
on the rostrum. Staid business men 
listened to these boys and cheered 
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them with:the. same fervor that the 
newest Freshman’ did. 

“Stan” Arnot, the leader of this 
year’s “Oskis,” Ralph Torry, the presi- 
dent of the Student Body, for Califor- 
nia has the honor system and senior 
control, Professor Setchell, the well- 
known botany authority, and Henry 
Morse Stevens,’our.own “Henry,” the 
biggest man at U. of C., known the 
world over as authority on history— 
one after the other they delivered their 
message, which was the same message 
after all: “Welcome—and do your 
work.” 

Then came the big thing that the 
night had been born for, the mighty 
Oski, that “Johnny” Stroud, the Rugby 
captain, called for half-defiantly, “an 
Oski of the old sort.” Then Arnot, 
and Pitchford and. Delaney raised 
their arms as if in benediction; then 
swooping down; brought the thousands 
slowly to their feet...Arms upflung, 
the yell burst forth like a flood: 

W-o-w! 
Oski wow, wow! 
Whiskey wee wee! 
Ole muck ei! 
Ole Berkeleyi! 
Cali-forn-ia ! 
Wow! 

Then came the California Bear song 
that Charles Mills Gayley himself 
composed, the man perhaps that the 
college is proudest of: 

Oh, have you seen the heavens blue, 
heavens blue, 

When just seven stars are 
through, shining through, 

Right overhead a valiant crew, 

They’re joining hands to make 
bear. 

He has a very patient air, 

He wears a Paderewski hair, 

He’s center rush in th’ heavens, I 
swear, 

Our silent, sturdy, golden bear. 

Then came the saucy little: 

Rah, rah, rah, 

Cal-i-forn-i-ah! 

Stanford, have a care, 

When you hear the rooters 
howling——” 


shining 


the 














The great Panjamarino Rally, held at night in the Greek Theatre before 
a huge bonfire. 


Then “Give ’em the Axe,” whisper- 
ed the yell leader, tersely, and the yell 
crackled forth. 

“Spell it,” he snapped next, and 
“C-A-L-I—” all the way through the 
word they spelled, with the three 
long “Californias” at the end. 

The band broke into “Boola” then, 
and as everybody sung the California 
words to it, the black serpentine wound 
out of “the Greek,” and down to Har- 
mon Gym. There, on the old steps, 
they formed, and with a hush, off 
went every hat, and bareheaded, they 
sang the Te Deum of California, “All 
Hail.” 


All hail, Blue and Gold, 

Thy colors unfold, 

O’er loyal Californians, whose hearts 
are strong and bold; 


All hail, blue and gold, 
Thy strength ne’er shall fail. 
To thee we sing: 

All hail, all hail! 


No sooner does the bonfire die 
down after the Freshman rally, than 
the ““Pajamarino” is being looked for- 
ward to. 

The Pajamarino rally is unique in 
the annals of history. What circus 
day is to the small boy, Pajamarino 
night is to the undergraduate at Cali- 
fornia. There are shocking tales 
floating about the campus about for- 
mer Pajamarino rallies. There are 
all sorts of wild tales about the origin 
of the orgy. It seems to be a Junior 
traditional affair chiefly. One irrev- 
erent Sophomore explained the origin 
not incredibly: “There is a tradition 
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that there was once a Junior who had 
enough money to buy a suit of paja- 
mas,” he said, “and the Juniors have 
celebrated it ever since.” One tra- 
dition is of some professor, who, on 
being roughly serenaded at his house, 
came out and addressed the crowd, 
clad in the now traditional ceremonial 
robe of Pajamarino night. 

The Pajamarino rally found “the 
Greek” all ablaze with electricity. As 
the classes filed in, each man, clad in 
irreproachable pajamas, white and 
shining, surmounted with nightcaps, 
there was a laugh from above the 
diazoma. 

The Juniors and Seniors, followed 
by the lower classes, wound whitely 
around the stage, so that the elaborate 
concoctions of lace and negligee could 
be duly admired. All that the trained 
imaginations of several thousand col- 
lege men could do, was done. 

The Junior yell leader was startling 
—a willowy, feminine looking person 
in white, lacy gown, boudoir cap, and 
fair braids tied with pink ribbons. The 
Senior leader was a blue and silver 
spangled ballet girl. 

When the stage was cleared, the 
“stunts” of the evening began. From 
the Stanford funeral procession, to the 
burlesque on Henry Morse Stevens, 
pipe, whiskers and all. 

After a blaze of Greek fire, touched 
off by the daring college boys, on top 
of the pillars, the speeches of the 
evening came on. Professor O’Neil, 
with his jokes and the graver men 
with their counsel, brought out the 
cheers. 

That night marked the passing of 
the Senior plug. It has long been one 
of the traditions of the University, but 
it has been superceded by tradition 
so absolutely Western and unique that 
every one cheered the innovation. A 
huge black plug, some ten feet high, 
was burned amid rejoicing, and as the 
last black shred burned out, with one 
cry the Seniors all threw their new 
insignia high in the air—the som- 
brero, the real Western buckaroo hat, 
sacred to the Seniors on the campus 
as long as the University shall stand. 
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Bigger, almost, than the Big Game, 
is the rally that prepares for it—the 
great rally of all, the biggest outpour- 
ing of California spirit—the “Axe 
Rally.” 

There is no other Axe Rally in the 
world. There is no other body of men 
who keep an axe in the safe deposit 
vault of the First National Bank, who 
have guarded it with police for thir- 
teen years, and who worship it, like an 
idol, once a year. 

It rained the day of the Axe rally. 
So it was a bobbing mass of black um- 
brellas that serpentined down to the 
bank, and brought up the trophy in 
triumph to Harmon Gym. 

The floor below was jammed with 
men; above, the co-eds strained to get 
a glimpse of the blue and gold twined 
axe. 

The mass of men knelt, and rose to 
the opening Oski. Then, with the pent 
up delight of a year of waiting, sharp 
and quick came the Axe yell: 

“Give ’em the axe, the axe, the 
axe,” slow at first, and then rising into 
a quick roar of fury. Then the band 
crashed into “Lights Out,” and the 
words rang out: 


“And fight for California, 
For California through and through!” 


Then came the thing we had assem- 
bled for. The immortal band, “the 
men who stole the Stanford Axe,” had 
sent three of their famous band to 
tell us about it, the tale of the Rape 
of the Axe. 

It is a long and merry tale, how 
Stanford had the huge axe made, and 
taunted California with it at the game, 
cutting up blue and gold ribbons with 
it, flourishing it in our rooters’ faces, 
and yelling “Give ’em the axe;” how 
the reckless ’Varsity bunch assaulted 
the Stanford men, the fight, the chase, 
the strategy, when the girl helped get 
the axe across the ferry under the 
noses of the police and the Stanford 
men; how it has been guarded and 
paraded with yearly, for thirteen years 
and has brought luck to California’s 
teams. 
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The new custodian of the axe was 
sworn in, the speeches made, the axe 
yell given again and again, and the 
Bear yell growled out aggressively. 
The axe motif was woven through it 
all. 


“We're going to scalp you, Stanford, 
We're going to scalp you blue, 
We'll do it with that tomahawk 
We took from you.” 


rang out the challenge. 

Then the escort formed to take the 
axe back to the vault, to be guarded 
jealously from Stanford vengeance an- 
other year. But before they went, 
they shook the air with one final Oski, 
and then, bareheaded, they reverently 
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sang California’s hymn. “O’er golden 
fields of poppies,” rang out the lines, 
and heads went up proudly at the 
words, “O’er loyal Californians, whose 
hearts are strong and bold,” and the 
lines swelled out to that splendid cli- 
max. Softly they sang the last words, 
“All hail, all hail!” California spirit 
—no one who saw California’s three 
rallies can fail to know what the 
words mean, and not even the most 
staid business man can quite escape 
the thrill of it. The Freshman Rally, 
Pajamarino Night, and the Axe Rally 
—the undergraduates call them Cali- 
fornia’s three great religious celebra- 
tions. Well I, for one, should not like 
to affirm that they are not. Should 
you? 





SONG OF THE CAMP 


Up in the naked branches, 

The lonely night-wind grieves. 
Something rustles, softly, 

In the drift of wind-tossed leaves. 


The nights are filled with glamour, 
When the year creeps ‘round to Fall, 
That chains us to those olden-things, 
From the days beyond recall. 


There’s frost upon the marshes, 

And the wild geese are a-wing. 

The dawns are gray and listless, 
And the birds no longer sing. 

But you hear the game-trail calling, 
As you watch the camp-fire blaze— 
So fill the night-bound forest, 

With a song from olden-days. 


CHAaRT Pitt. 








WILLIAM H. CROCKER 


AN. OPTIMIST 


HERE nearly came to fruition 

a remarkable accomplishment 

in San Francisco, namely, the 

erection of an opera house, 
which would have been an architectu- 
ral ornament to the city and a home 
of education in matters musical, dra- 
matic, literary and historical for pres- 
ent and future generations. 

Chiefly through the efforts of Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, President of the 
Crocker National Bank, subscriptions 
were pledged by a number of leading 
citizens to the amount of nearly $900,- 
000. The opera house was to be 
erected without cost to the city; its 
up-keep and maintenance of operatic 
seasons were to be guaranteed by the 
‘subscribers. The response for sub- 
scriptions was generous and came from 
all walks of life, and most diverse ele- 
ments of society. For the first time 
in the history of the city, personal dif- 
ferences and antagonistic coteries were 
forgotten. There was a comman and 
general appreciation of the great bene- 
fits which would be far reaching, fur- 
nishing instruction and delight to the 
humblest citizen as well as those more 
fortunately endowed with wealth, and 
affording a common ground where all 
classes could gather and listen to the 
great artists of the world. The list 
of subscribers (some 380 in number) 
is the most democratic expression of a 
universal sentiment which it had ever 
been the good fortune of San Francis- 
cans to give voice. Citizens who for 
years had been at cross purposes in 
matters business and social, forgot 
_ their differences and offered their gen- 
erous contributions for the up-lifting 
cause. At last there was to be a meet- 
ing place, a temple of harmony where, 
at least for the time being, all classes 


could gather together under the in- 
spiration of the great tone pictures of 
the world. 

The project, so far as the city and 
the guarantors were concerned, was a 
very simple one. What is known as 
the Civic Center is a large area of 
land in the center of the city, upon 
which are to be erected several im- 
portant public buildings, such as the 
City Hall, the Public Library, the Au- 
ditorium, etc. A plot in the Civic Cen- 
ter sufficiently large upon which to 
erect an opera house with ample 
grounds around it was to be set apart 
by the city authorities. It was to be 
free of taxation, and the exterior light- 
ing and watering were to be furnished 
by the city. The guarantors were to 
put up the money, erect and equip the 
opera house, and be responsible for its 
upkeep, under a board of trustees con- 
sisting of the Mayor, one member of 
the Board of Public Works, one mem- 
ber of the Board of Park Commission- 
ers, one member of the Board of Li- 
brary Trustees, one member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California, 
one member from that of the Stan- 
ford University, and ten members from 
among the subscribers. As to the suc- 
cession of the last ten members of the 
Board of Trustees, the same pian was 
to be adopted that prevails with ref- 
erence to the Board of Public Library 
Trustees, namely, a vacancy therein 
was to be filled by a new member of 
their own selection. The trusteeship 
should continue only so long as the 
upkeep and maintenance of the opera 
house were conducted without cost to 
the city. 

The opera house was to seat in the 
neighborhood of three thousand. The 
number of subscribers to the fund of 
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eight hundred and fifty to nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars was less than 
four hundred. In return for their sub- 
scriptions, these subscribers and guar- 
antors were to have the privilege of 
being permitted to place their respec- 
tive names upon their seats (about 
three hundred and eighty in number) 
and to occupy the same by paying the 
regular price for each performance, 
providing they signified their intention 
so to do at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore any particular performance; 
otherwise, these seats, boxes or loges 
were to be thrown open to the public 
the same as the rest of the house. This 
privilege of occupying and paying for 
a particular seat was also capable of 
being assigned or left by will. There 
was also a further proviso that there 
should always be upwards of five hun- 
_dred seats in the family circle which 
would never be more than one dollar 
and a half for any operatic perform- 
ance. Of course, as in other grand 


opera houses, there would be galleries 
for the accommodation of probably 


one thousand seats that would not be 
above one dollar in price. 

The arrangement for the building of 
an opera house on the above plan had 
to be accomplished through the me- 
dium of an ordinance passed by the 
Board of Supervisors and approved by 
the Mayor. Such an ordinance was 
passed and approved in 1912, but a 
question arose as to the legality of its 
terms in that in this ordinance the 
subscribers named ten of the fifteen 
trustees themselves. The Supreme 
Court of California ruled that such a 
body of trustees would have to be ap- 
pointed by the city in order to be le- 
gally constituted. A second ordinance 
was prepared, framed in accordance 
with this decision. It passed the 
Board of Supervisors, and was brought 
to the Mayor for his approval. To 
the consternation of all concerned, the 
Mayor vetoed the ordinance upon the 
ground that it was undemocratic and 
would result in creating class distinc- 
tion. 

This veto came as a great shock to 
the enthusiasm and public spirit of a 
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large number of our representative 
citizens. They saw in it an intimation 
that they were seeking to claim some 
preference or distinction in occupying 
a particular seat, box or loge to the 
exclusion of the audience at large. In- 
stead of welcoming with open arms a 
most public-spirited and democratic 
contribution of an enormous sum of 
money for the uplift and advancement 
of art in San Francisco, these sub- 
scribers were to be singled out and 
pointed at as arraying themselves in 
their own circle of exclusiveness. 

As a matter of fact, all opera houses 
and theatres have galleries, family 
circles, dress circles, orchestras, loges 
and boxes. These permit any person 
to pay for and occupy a seat in accord- 
ance with his or her means. Never in 
the history of any place of public 
amusement has the criticism been iev- 
eled at the occupant of a high priced 
seat that he or she in occupying the 
same is excluding somebody else from 
so doing. 

The subscriptions for the particular 
seats, loges and boxes to make up the 
required amount with which to con- ° 
struct this opera house were open to 
everybody. Mr. Crocker took delight 
in going from one end of the city to 
the other to get these subscriptions. 
and was overjoyed at the generous re- 
sponse. At the time the ordinance 
was passed by the Board of Super- 
visors these subscriptions were _ still 
open, and any good citizen, even after 
the construction of the Opera House, 
could obtain the ephemeral and nomi- 
nal privilege of having his name 
placed upon a seat by adding to the 
subscription. 

There was nothing left for the sub- 
scribers and guarantors to do but to 
desist from all further effort and con- 
tribute mutually to the payment of the 
expenses of preparing very elaborate 
and up-to-date plans for the proposed 
structure. The great modern opera 
houses of Europe had been visited, 
their architectural plans obtained, and 
there would have been erected the very 
best and latest edifice, both from a 
practical as well as aesthetic stand- 
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point, that it would have been possible 
to accomplish. 

The great sorrow of it all is that the 
rest of the world has had another il- 
lustration of the eccentricity of San 
Francisco. Here was an opportunity 
for our city to announce that we were 
prepared to welcome the great musi- 
cians, orchestras, singers and operatic 
works in an auditorium fit in every way 
for appropriate production. The 
phrase “grand opera” has the deepest 
significance. It is the highest expres- 
sion of civilized life. It illustrates the 
best of music, painting, acting, drama, 
history, prose, poetry, scenery, cos- 
tumes—ancient and modern—and elec- 
tricity in its great field of develop- 
ment. No other form of intellectual 
activity combines so many varieties 
of study, research and the results of 
the creative instinct as the staging of 
a grand opera. The presence of an 
opera house in a community calls for 
the establishment of conservatories of 
music, local orchestras and choral so- 
All 


Cieties as necessary corollaries. 
these things were to have been ours 
without cost to the city or any in- 


creased taxation. In Europe there is 
hardly a city of any importance but 
that a certain portion of its taxation 
is used for the maintenance of an 
opera hourse, just as it is used for the 
maintenance of schools; in fact, they 
consider an opera house as a school 
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house on a large scale and devoted to 
the higher realms of education. 

Mr. Crocker has expressed himself 
as still enthusiastic and willing to 
put his shoulder to the wheel once 
more to accomplish the same object, 
but how he can do so in view of the 
terrible setback he and other public- 
spirited citizens have had from the ac- 
tion of the Mayor, he is at a loss to 
see. 

It always requires some one with 
enthusiasm to move others to the ac- 
complishment of aesthetic results. As 
Napoleon said: “Imagination rules the 
world.” In Mr. Crocker we have a 
citizen eminently practical and im- 
mersed in business undertakings of 
large magnitude, and yet ready and 
willing to take the time to arouse an 
interest in an undertaking which pri- 
marily has nothing in it except the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money and 
an enormous outlay of time and de- 
tailed attention. He has the prophetic 
eye to see that the future would bring 
forth the very best of results, a cleaner 
and higher-minded citizenship, a love 
for the beautiful, an appreciation of 
the ideals of life, and above all, an op- 
portunity for future generations to ob- 
tain a hearing and give an expression 
to their efforts in art, poetry and mu- 
sic under climatic conditions which 
were not even approached in the palm- 
iest days of Greece and Rome. 











Breaking the Western Bronco 


By Max McD. 


is no easy job. It requires all 

the skill and dexterity of the 

man of the plains. He is a 
combination of the mustang and ordi- 
nary horse, and his dictionary name is 
the North Western Bronco. There is 
no phase of Western life that has not 
been influenced by this animal. Pio- 
neer, cowboy, sheriff, Indian, prospec- 
tor—all have used the bronco. He 
has been the cheerful companion of 
each of them. In fact he was the 
sine qua non of the exploitation of 
the West. . 

The broncho has a good deal of 
treachery about him, though not so 
much as his ancestor, the mustang. 
He is a rugged, steady, useful animal, 
that can travel along mountain ledges 
or lope over miles of prairie on next 
to nothing. Breaking him has come 
to be a business by itself, and for 
years every ranch had its “twister” 
or “wrangler,” or “buster,” whose 
duty. it was to ride the wild range 
horses for the first time.: Usually 
when he had ridden them a few times 
they were ready to turn over to the 
less nervy cow-puncher. 

But there is a process in the break- 
ing of the Western horse completed 
before the “buster” gets him. He 
must be halter broken, that is, he 
must know how to wear a halter with 
grace. The colt at two, three or four 
years old is put in a corral. A heavy 
halter is put on him after he has been 
roped and thrown; attached to this 
is a heavy rope, and is fastened to a 
strong post in the fence of the corral, 
or one sunk in the center of the en- 
closure. The horse breaks himself. 
At first he pulls back, then throws 
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himself to the ground; the next in- 
stant he is high in the air; perhaps he 
gets his foot over the rope and re- 
quires to be extricated. All this has 
a taming effect, and he realizes that 
he has forfeited the free life of the 
range, and must conform to a new 
manner of living. When the broncho 
will stand without pulling back, or 
when he will lead by the halter, he is 
said to be “halter-broke.” Horses 
are usually “halter-broke” before be- 
ing sold to dealers. 

Few inexperienced riders would, 
however, care even now to mount the 
Western broncho. Some have tried, 
and the experience has been painful 
in the extreme. Many a broken collar- 
bone and crushed foot has resulted. 

When the broncho has_ graduated 
from the halter-breaking school he is 
subjected to a saddling process. He 
is roped again, sometimes thrown to 
the ground; other times he is blind- 
folded, and the heavy stock saddle, 
with bucking rolls, is put on his back. 
This is carefully fastened by the 
cinche which passes under his body 
behind his front legs. If he has been 
thrown, he is allowed to get up after 
the saddle is secure. Sometimes the 
pitching begins before the buster has 
time to mount. If the broncho has 
been blind-folded to put the saddle on, 
the rag or kerchief remains on his 
eyes till the rider has mounted. This 
is suddenly pulled off and the bucking 
begins. 

The movement is hard to describe 
to one who has never experienced it. 
To sit on a grand stand at a stampede 
or exhibition, and look on, does not 
give any accurate idea of the fearful 
and wonderful stunts a Western 
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bunchgrass broncho is capable of 


while in a state of active eruption. _ 


Some one has written that he has 
more action to the square inch than a 
brace of Kilkenny cats with tails tied 
over a clothes line. 

The following is a good word pic- 
ture of the Western broncho: “He 
kicks, squeals, strikes, bites, squirms, 
wiggles, paws the air, pounds the 
earth, and roars like a bull buffalo. 
When broke to the saddle, he will 
travel all day at a steady lope with 
less food and water than a tin-can 
dieting goat could live on standing 
still. When it rains, he merely humps 
his back and makes an evetrough cf 
his tail. If a blizzard comes his way, 
he hunches himself into a snow-bank 
and waits till it is over. He then 
paws off the snow and makes his 
meal of frozen grass. When the grass 
is scarce, he eats barbwire fences. In 
short, he is the toughest piece of 
horseflesh that infests the globe.” 

When the broncho is broken, he of- 
ten becomes the gentlest of horses. It 
has been remarked time and again 
among horsemen that the horse that 
is hardest to break often becomes the 
gentlest when the process is over. 

Contrary to popular belief, there is 
no such thing as an “educated buck- 
ing horse.” The wild bronco and the 
untamed outlaw horse “buck” because 
they resent being ridden. The feel of 
the saddle has the same effect upon a 
“bucking broncho” as a red handker- 
chief has upon a wild bull in the pens 
of Mexico. The attempt to saddle 
and ride it is resented. It isn’t that 
the animal is afraid; the bucking 
horse hasn’t sense enough to be afraid 
of anybody or anything. But the 
charm of absolute freedom—the lure 
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of the prairie, is still upon it, and to 
be compelled to carry a master is an 
imposition against which it will fight 
to the last ditch. 

No one, it is said, has ever success- 
fully taught a wild horse to “buck.” 
As a matter of fact, it is not neces- 
sary. Bucking is a part of the .ani- 
mal’s stock in trade. It has learned 
it instinctively. It is possible to 
break a horse of bucking, but to do 
so it is necessary to break its spirit, 
and the “wrangler” does that when 
he thoroughly conquers the animal. 
The broncho-buster who wants to pre- 
serve the spirit of the horse does not 
ride it “to a finish.” Horses are in- 
tensely human and “chesty.” Feeling 
that they have conquered makes them 
buck harder the next time the cowboy 
attempts to ride them. 

A regrettable thing about the West- 
ward trend of civilization is the shut- 
ting out of the broncho and his “bus- 
ter.” 

The range horse of present day is 
no more like the broncho of ten years 
ago than the nerve straining thorough- 
bred is like the Indian cayuse. All 
are passing away. Eastern methods 
of breaking are now used. The colt is 
raised within the confines of a farm 
pasture, and is handled from a foal. 
Perhaps a collar and harness are put 
on him before he is broke, and he be- 
comes accustomed to it before he is 
ever hitched. The result is gentler 
horses and the passing of the pictur- 
esque “wrangler.” 

There is no longer a demand for 
the tough pony of ten years ago, and 
so, having passed the period of use- 


‘fulness, he is vanishing, but, as a ie- 


ward of his fidelity, is appearing in a 
higher type. 
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r l" HE morning after Mr. Burke 
had met Amata gathering wild- 
flowers, he rose early to go in 
search of her, thinking that he 

could make a more favorable impres- 
sion alone. He ordered a saddle horse 
to be at the hotel by half after five. 
Reaching the Crystal Springs Road, 
he did not urge his horse, but let him 
trot at his own leisure. He saw Amata 
on the slope where she had been the 
previous morning, and he dismounted 
and tied his horse to the rickety fence 
at the roadside, near the path leading 
to her hut. 

“Good-morning!” he said, gaily. “I 
see you are again enjoying nature’s 
beauty.” 

“Yes. 


Isn’t it lovely ?” 
“No more lovely than the fair ad- 


mirer.” He gave her a_ significant 
glance. 

Her bright smile slowly faded. “You 
mustn’t flatter me,” she said, with a 
touch of severity. “I couldn’t be so 
lovely as the sunrise.” 

“Tt isn’t flattery,” he protested. ‘“Na- 
ture makes nothing more exquisite than 
a beautiful woman.” 

“IT am going to gather some flow- 
ers,” she said, abruptly. 


“May I help you?” 


A pause. “If you wish.” 

He walked beside her, reveling in 
the freshness and vigor of her youth. 
All the radiance of the sunrise was 
reflected in her face; she seemed to 
have forgotten him. Her head was 
raised, and she was taking long deep 
breaths of the perfumed air. He did 
not speak. He knew there was noth- 
ing he could say that she would care 
to hear, and somehow he hesitated to 
force his attentions upon her. He 
realized the barrier that separated her 
world from his, and for the moment 
he lost his courage to attempt to win 
her. 

Presently she halted before a patch 
of dainty blossoms, and putting down 
her basket, she began to gather them. 
He helped her. She did not heed him 
as he laid the flowers in the basket, 
but when it was full, she rose, and 
giving him a quiet look, said pleas- 
antly: “Thank you!” 

At the sound of her rich, musical 
voice, he took courage. 

“Don’t thank me. It is a pleasure 
to be in your company—it is a privi- 
lege. I want you to think kindly of 
me.” 

“Are you sincere?” 

“I am! I want to be your friend.” 

A shadow swept across her eyes. 
“We'll see,” she said. “A true friend 
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is a rare blessing, but—we’ll see.” 

Mr. Burke regretted his words. He 
had not imagined that she would find 
so deep a meaning in them. He held 
out his hand. “Let us try.” 

An uncertain moment passed before 
she lightly touched his fingers. He 
was treating her as his equal, yet he 
did not smile at what would have 
seemed, a short time ago, the absur- 
dity of it. She caught up her basket 
and started home. This time he 
walked beside her, without permis- 
sion. 

“Ts your father well?” he ventured, 
to break the uncomfortable silence 

“Yes, thank you.” 

He said no more, for she did not 
seem inclined to talk. The animation 
that he had found in her when he had 
first approached, was now subdued, 
and he knew it was because he had 
paid her a compliment that would have 
brought a glow to the cheeks of any 
other girl. The winning of her would 
be morédifficult than he had supposed. 
They went on in silence until they 
reached the group of trees in which 
Amata’s little home was _half-con- 
cealed. Mr. Burke wished to say 
something about the beautiful country, 
but before the stilted sentence was 
half formed, he knew it would be ut- 
tered in vain. 

“T appreciate your letting me stay 
with you,” he said, as she paused at 
the narrow path leading to the cottage. 
“I want you to have a kindly feeling 
for me, and I hope my efforts to win 
your regard will not be disdained.” 

Amata gave him a cautious glance. 
“T have a kindly feeling for every one 
who is kind to me,” she said. 

“Then we shan’t be enemies,” he 
returned with a smile. 

Amata glanced down the road, and 
a curious light came into her eyes. Mr. 
Burke turned and saw Marcella com- 
ing slowly up the road, riding a horse 
with grace. She was watching them, 
and he was thankful for Amata’s sud- 
den “Good-bye! I must go in.” 

He raised his hat with grave polite- 
ness and hurried to Marcella. She 
answered his greeting with frigid dig- 
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nity, which he ignored, and untying 
his horse, quickly sprang into the sad- 
dle, taking the liberty to ride beside 
her. 

“I am surprised to see you out so 
early,” he said, with a cordiality that 
was free from restraint. “It was curi- 
osity that caused me to rise at this 
hour. I was walking at this time yes- 
terday morning with Mr. Marston and 
Mr. La Farge. We came upon the 
Italian girl, and Mr. Marston and his 
friend were enthusiastic over her 
charm. I thought I’d come this morn- 
ing to verify her attractions. I didn’t 
exactly understand yesterday.” 

“Have you discovered the charms?” 
Marcella asked with casual interest, 
but sudden anger flashed in her eyes. 

“No; although she is surprisingly 
modest for a girl of her kind.” 

A sarcastic smile arched Marcella’s 
lips. “Yes, for a girl of her kind!” 

Mr. Burke found her smile encourag- 
ing, but she turned away and and 
stroked her horse’s wavy mane. Mr. 
Burke studied her fine profile, half- 
shaded from the sun by her broad- 
brimmed hat. He knew she would be 
a wife of whom a man could be proud, 
but she could inspire nothing better 
than pride. 

“Aren’t they strolling beggars?” she 
asked. 

“T think so.” 
quiring glance. 

“They have been here over two 
months. When are they going away?” 

“T don’t know. This was my first 
meeting with the girl alone; she didn’t 
have much to say.” 

“What does any creature in her sta- 
tion know of life?” 

“Not very much,” he owned with 
some unwillingness. 

They rode a distance without speak- 
ing, but she turned at last and said, as 
though in payment for his words that 
had pleased her: 

“When you are at leisure some even- 
ing, come over.” 

A thrill shot through him, but he 
answered with reserve: “Thank you. 
T’ll come.” 

She had expected him to spring at 
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He gave her an in- 
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her invitation. They rode up to her 
gate, where he hastily dismounted to 
assist her. His gallantry was surpris- 
ing. He acted as though he was her 
equal, yet there was a certain homage 
in his courtesy that was exceedingly 
pleasing to her vanity. As she gave 
him a last look, she noticed that the 
gray hair at his temples was becoming. 
She left her horse tied to the post in 
front of the gate, and went leisurely 
up the path to the house. Her father 
and mother were at breakfast. 

“I saw you going out early,” Mrs. 
Van Dorn said, with an indulgent 
smile. 

“Yes, I was up at five.” 

“Did you meet any one ?” 

“Mr. Burke. I also saw the beggar 
girl. He was with her, but he rode 
home with me.” 

A spark kindled in Mr. Van Dorn’s 
eyes. 

“Horrors!” exclaimed his 
“That man rode with you!” 

Marcella eyed her indifferently. “He 
seemed to be on friendly terms with 
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the girl, and I wanted his opinion of 
her. She quickly left him when I ap- 


peared. I’m sure I don’t know why 
she should have run away.” 

Mr. Van Dorn felt the hot blood 
dying his cheeks, and as he gave Mar- 
cella a glance, he knew that she was 
watching him with her cold imperti- 
nence. 

“I don’t see why those beggars 
should stay here so long,” she went on. 
“It seems strange. I can’t understand 
how they can make an honest living. 
I saw them the other day go on to Mr. 
Gordon’s property with the most bra- 
zen assurance.” 

“You forget that Elsie admires the 
girl, and is always ready to welcome 
her,” Mr. Van Dorn remarked. 

Marcella’s laugh fell on his anger 
like dripping ice. “It is only casual 
pity for an outcast. I’ve seen Elsie 
mothering a homeless dog.” 

Mr. Van Dorn did not look up—he 
dared not. 

“I never had thought of them as 
dangerous,” his wife said, with a sud- 
den touch of anxiety.. “Hadn’t you 
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better look into it, Edward?” 

She was asking him to do almost 
publicly what he already had done in 
secret! 

“No!” he said, shortly. “It is cruelty 
to accuse them of wrong doing! I did 
not think, Aileen, that you would per- 
secute a defenseless girl and a blind 
old man.” He pushed back his plate, 
rose, and leaving his breakfast un- 
finished, started towards the veranda. 
Marcella’s rippling laugh came to him 
across the long dining room. “Isn’t . 
father unique! Don’t you think he 
takes a shocking interest in the beggar 
girl, mother ?” 

His muscles tightened. He did not 
turn to see his wife’s sudden pallor, 
but went to the edge of the veranda 
and grasped the ballustrade to steady 
himself until he could control his an- 
ger. 


VIII 


Mr. Burke sat at the farther end of 
the hotel veranda, smoking his cigar 
with satisfaction. His meeting with 
Marcella in the morning had been most 
gratifying, yet he understood that he 
had bought her favor with his discour- 
tesy towards Amata, and it hurt him 
a little. His thoughts were interrupted 
by a group of girls coming from the 
parlor. They were pretty, and attrac- 
tively gowned, but Mr. Burke knew as 
he studied them and compared their 
prettiness with his vivid remembrance 
of Marcella’s aristocratic beauty, that 
none of them could reign as a social 
queen with her regal skill. He thought 
that age and experience would polish 
the stinging sharpness of her nature, 
and he would then find it easy to play 
the cavalier to such a queen. 

Roy and Mr. La Farge came up the 
path. 

“I have come to see you on busi- 
ness,” Mr. La Farge said as he shook 
hands. “Suppose we go down under 
the trees.” 

Mr. Burke seated himself between 
the two men and turned his inquiring 
eyes on the Frenchman. 

“When you suggested that you might 
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want to buy my stock in the Prosper- 
ity Oil Company, I said that you could 
have four or five days in which to con- 
sider it,’ Mr. La Farge began, “but 
this afternoon I received word from the 
bank that I must return home at once. 
Do you want to take my stock to-mor- 
row? I must leave the day after.” 
“This is sudden! I don’t know as 
Denes 

“Of course,” Mr. La Farge inter- 
posed, “I understand that this is rather 
abrupt, but as you told me, you have 
the ways and means by which to pro- 
tect yourself.” 

“Yes,” the miner acknowledged, 
“but I haven’t decided whether I cared 
to become burdened with it.” 

Roy knew that the reluctance was 
only a ruse. 

“You don’t seem so favorably dis- 
posed towards the speculation as you 
were the other day,” the Frenchman 
said. 

Mr. Burke looked up quickly. “I 
regard your proposition unchanged; 
but in the last two days other things 
have come to my notice, speculations 
with a more substantial foundation. 
Ten thousand dollars seems rather too 
much to pay.” 

“Tt is the price I paid,” said Mr. La 
Farge. “I am not seeking any profit.” 

“T appreciate that, only I-——” 

“If Mr. Burke doesn’t wish to buy, 
no doubt I can sell it elsewhere,” Roy 
spoke up with assurance. “The com- 
pany will buy it back.” 

The miner gave him a shrewd 
glance. 

“T didn’t say I wouldn’t take it, but 
a man doesn’t invest ten thousand dol- 
lars without some thought—at least I 
don’t.” 

Roy smiled. Mr. Burke’s pretense 
of indecision annoyed him. 

“If you can’t give me an answer to- 
night,” Mr. La Farge said, “we'll have 
to call it off. I’m going to see Mr. Van 
Dorn to-morrow morning.” 

In the deepening shadows the two 
men could barely discern Mr. Burke’s 
frown. 

“This is pressing the matter rather 
hard,” he slowly answered. “Let me 
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consider it over night. I’ll be in Mr. 
Marston’s office at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Very well. I couldn’t do anything 
before that hour, anyway.” 

Mr. Burke nodded. He took out his 
cigar-case and passed it to the gentle- 
men, saying: “Let’s go up on the ve- 
randa. It’s gloomy here.” 

As they started off, Mr. La Farge 
gave Roy a glance that betrayed his 
impatience. Marston flashed back an 
assuring look. 

Near the veranda they found Amata 
walking slowly, leading the violinist. 
Mr. Burke took a chair to the old man, 
asking him to rest awhile. Amata 
gave the miner a smile, from which 
he understood that her displeasure of 
the morning was forgotten. 

“May I sing for you?” she asked, 
looking at Roy. 

“Yes,” Mr. Burke quickly answered. 

Roy’s heart reached out to her as 
he studied the sweet picture she made 
beside the old man. The three sat on 
the veranda. Mr. Burke was leaning 
forward with his elbows resting on his 
knees, his absorbed gaze did not leave 
Amata’s face. She was standing in 
front of the steps, and the strong light 
from the large, square hall was stream- 
ing on her through the wide open 
doors. Roy’s blood quickened as he 
glanced at the miner. 

“Do you know Tosti’s ‘Good-Bye ?’ ” 
Mr. La Farge asked. “This may be the 
last time I’ll hear you sing. I’m going 
home.” 

Her voice slipped out on the still 
air, and the sweet melody, with its pa- 
thetic note of farewell, stirred the lis- 
teners, but it was not this alone that 
touched them; it was the mystic ro- 
mance surrounding the girl as she stood 
in inspired beauty against the back- 
ground of night. The limpid tones sank 
deep into Roy’s heart. It seemed as 
though the word “good-bye” was 
meant for him, that she would go 
away some day, and he knew that his 
heart would follow her. 

“Bravo!” Mr. La Farge exclaimed, 
as the song ended. “The world should 
hear your voice!” 
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A deep crimson swept over Amata’s 
face. The old man was silent, and a 
sudden sadness drooped his pale fea- 
tures. 

“Won’t you sing again?” Mr. Burke 
asked. “Do you know the Havanera 
from ‘Carmen?’” 

She raised her head with sudden 
joy. 

“Yes. Play it, father?” 

While he slowly, almost reluctantly 
tucked his violin under his chin, the 
group of girls came out on the veranda, 
accompanied by several young men. 
Amata was apparently unconscious of 
their flattering remarks. 

The old man’s violin purred a stilted 
rhythm, but Amata did not hear his 
weariness now. She was alive with 
the fire and coquetry of the music, and 
her pretty, graceful arms made an ex- 
pressive interpretation of the words 
Before long the old man could hardly 
draw his bow, for memory stayed his 
hand. It was her mother’s voice that 
was ringing in his troubled ears. This 
was not the soul of the child, Amata; it 
was the passion of her bewitching, ar- 
dent mother that was pouring from 
the girl’s alluring lips. 

Mr. Burke was on his feet when the 
aria ended, and Roy and Mr. La Farge 
were leaning forward, captivated by 
her seductive charm. 

“How many souls has the girl ?” ex- 
claimed the Frenchman in a low tone. 
“She is a saint, yet she is a Carmen!” 

Roy caught his arm. He feared 
that the old man would hear, and Mar- 
ston knew that the words would be un- 
welcome. 

When the applause ended, one of the 
girls asked the violinist to play a solo 
for them. 

“It has been many a day since I 
have done that,” he said, as his voice 
slightly trembled, “but I'll try. Will 
you get me a drink, Amata?” 

She ran lightly up the steps. 

The old man began a plaintive mel- 
ody, and the young people gathered 
round him. Roy and Mr. La Farge 
drew their chairs closer. Marston 
turned to speak to Mr. Burke, but he 
had gone. Quick anger shot through 
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Roy, for he knew that the miner had 
followed the girl. 

As Amata turned the corner at the 
end of the veranda, Mr. Burke called 
to her. 

“T’ll have the water brought to you,” 
he said. “Wait here. There is some- 
thing I want to say.” 

He spoke to a bell boy in the lobby, 
then hastened back. Amata was lean- 
ing against the balustrade, looking over 
the dark grounds. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

He was thrilled by the fire of suc- 
cess still lurking in her eyes, and 
found it hard to master his emotion. 

“T have thought of something that 
will help you and your father. Since 
the first time I heard you sing, I felt 
that it was a tragedy for you to throw 
away your life, your wonderful life, 
singing in the streets. You have a 
great career before you, if you will 
accept it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You should study for the stage. 
The world will be at your feet, if you 
will accept what I offer. I want to 
help you to greatness, then I’ll know 
that my life has been worth the living. 
It would be a proud moment for me to 
see you captivate the public and know 
that I was the one who had asisted 
you.” 

Amata’s hands were gripping the 
balustrade. There was no hint of his 
real meaning in his voice. 

“Father doesn’t want me to be an 
artist,” she said at last. She half 
turned to him, and the full, golden 
moon, rising over the tops of the tall 
trees, shed its soft rays on her beauti- 
ful profile. He glanced away, fear- 
ing that she would look into his eyes 
and understand. 

“You shouldn’t be 
your father,” he said. “The world 
will be kind to you. Have you ever 
thought what you will do when your 
father is gone? You can’t continue as 
a street singer, and why should you 
throw away your voice and depend on 
the generosity of the passer-by? You 
need assistance and I’m willing to give 
it.” He went a step closer. 


influenced by 





AMATA. 


She was trembling with an emotion 
that she tried to hide. He was offer- 
ing her the way to attain the career 
that haunted her dreams! 

“My mother had a_ wonderful 
voice,” she softly said. “Father has 
told me that if had had had the 
proper training, she would have been 
a great artist, for, like Patti, she 
could sing any opera, from ‘Lucia’ to 
‘Carmen.’ ” 

“You can do the same,” Mr. Burke 
quickly returned. “If you and your 
father will go to San Francisco and 
let me find you a home there, I'll en- 
gage a competent teacher for you. 
Will you goP” 

Amata’s heart cried, “Yes!” but the 
old man’s violin was breaking once 
more on the silence, and his  un- 
spoken protests swept down upon her. 
With quick despair, she turned from 
Mr. Burke and exclaimed with a tear- 
less sob: “I can’t do it! I can’t! 
Father wouldn’t let me.” 

He thrust out his hand, then drew 
back. The bell boy came with the 
water. Mr. Burke motioned him to 
put it on a chair. When the boy was 
gone, he turned back to Amata. 

“Don’t say that you won’t do it,” 
he urged. “Think it over. Try and 
coax your father. Make him see the 
future. Don’t tell him yet that I want 
to help you; just see if you can win 
his consent. But remember that all 
your life is before you. Wealth, 
fame and homage are yours for the 
asking. Accept them!” 

Her breath was coming hard and 
fast; her head sank forward, and she 
covered her face. The moonlight fell 
on her white neck where her hair 
grew in soft little curls, and Mr. 
Burke recklessly bent forward, but 
before his lips had touched her, he 
abruptly drew away, and taking up 
the glass, said with forced compo- 
sure: 

“Your father has just finished play- 
ing. Here is the water. We mustn’t 
let him suspect anything yet, but you 
shall be all that nature intended you 
to be.” 

The enthusiasm in his voice roused 
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her again, and as she took the glass 
from his hand, joy leaped back into 
her eyes. ‘The vision of her future 
was before her, ‘and she hastened 
back to her father with happy pride. 
Roy saw her emotion. He looked for 
Mr. Burke, but the miner had not yet 
appeared. When he came out the 
front entrance, his face also was 


flushed. Marston felt the approach- 
ing danger. 
* 


% * 


When Amata awoke the next morn- 
ing she knew that her heart had 
warmed a little toward the miner, be- 
cause of his generous offer. The vis- 
ion of her brilliant future was still 
before her. It would not take many 
years to return all that he would lend. 
Her thoughts. turned to Roy and his 
appreciation of her voice. He was 
not demonstrative, but his silent ad- 
miration touched her more than 
words. At the Van Dorn garden 
party she had seen that her singing 
could attract him from any one. It 
gave her a thrilling pleasure to think 
that some day he would sit in a thea- 
tre and listen to her perfected art. 
She was in the garden when the old 
man came out. 

“I have been feeding the birds,” 
she told him, as she led him to the 
chair she had placed near the flow- 
ers; then she knelt beside him. 
“Father, aren’t you willing that I 
should earn a good living for both 
of us, so that we might have a com- 
fortable home and money to buy all 
we need P” 

“What do you mean?” A fright- 
ened tone crept into his voice. 

She looked searchingly into his 
kindly face. “Every one tells me,” 
she slowly began, “that I should be 
an opera singer, and——” 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, holding up 
both hands in protest. “Don’t speak 
of that. It is better as we are now.” 

She gently caught his arm. “Why 
should you be so bitter against the 
profession, just because my poor 
mother was so unfortunate ?” 

“You don’t understand, Amata. 
You don’t know the false life of the 
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stage. I don’t blame such artists for 
their careless lives. The music and 
the drama make them live in an emo- 
tional intoxication.” Few can under- 
stand this without having lived the 
life themselves. Don’t let this temp- 
tation grow. Destroy it!” 

A troubled, unhappy light was in 
her eyes. “Don’t be distressed,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t suggest this if it 
were not that I wonder what my fu- 
ture will be.” 

“Don’t you suppose I think of that, 
Amata? A day doesn’t pass but what 
I consider it, but I never will con- 


(Continued 
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sent to that career. Something else 
can be done. I thought this morning 
that we might speak to Miss Gordon. 
Perhaps she would be willing to give 
you a position in her home. She al- 
ways would befriend you. Her mother 
and father have been good to us.” 

Amata shook her head. “Miss 
Gordon asked us to come at nine 
nine o’clock this morning and take 
our breakfast under the big trees,” 
she slowly said. “I'll ask her what 
she thinks I ought to do to earn a 
living.” She drew a deep breath of 
disappointment. 


next month.) 





THE CHAPEL 


BY THE SEA 


There’s a little mountain chapel gazing out across the sea 

From beneath the lisping shelter of a eucalyptus tree 

That has drawn the ancient silence from the mountain’s heart, and fills 
And subdues my fevered spirit with the quiet of the hills. 


Long time has loved and cherished it. The years have drifted by 
All as gently as the dreaming clouds that drift along its sky, 

And year by year more deep and dark its whispering ivy grows 
And o’er its graves more green the grass, more radiant the rose. 


Silvery in the morning the chimes come dropping down 
Across the vales of purple mist and through the island town, 
And golden in the evening the vesper bells again 

Call back the simple fisher folk along the leafy lane. 


I should like to be the father priest and call the folk to prayer, 
Up through the winding dewy ways that climb the morning air, 
And send them down at even-song with all the quiet sky 

Of early starshine preaching them far deeper truths than I. 


I should like to lie at rest there beneath a mossy stone, 
Above the crooning sea’s low distant monotone, 

Lulled by the lisping whisper of the eucalyptus tree 

That shades the mountain chapel gazing out across the sea. 


OpELL SHEPARD. 





and 
Pastures New 


The Story of a School-Teacher Who Quit 
By D. Kopf 


OD MADE the country, man 
made the town, the big ones— 


the little ones are the work of 

the devil.” You have heard it 
before. But the truth of it I have 
proved, at least if finding the excep- 
tion prove the rule. For I have found 
the exception, the God-made little 
town, and situate in a valley “whose 
ends only divinity could have 
shaped.” 

That is the end of the story. Let’s 
start afresh. I was a school-teacher 
in one of the largest cities in the Mid- 
dle West for fifteen years, instructor, 
principal and superintendent in succes- 
sion. During the first eight years of 
that time I was comparatively content. 
At any rate, my salary enabled me to 
maintain a respectable bachelor estab- 
lishment, to put away a little each 
year, and to carry on my studies in 
one of the larger summer schools dur- 
ing the vacation. My year included a 
short holiday at mountain resort or 
lake shore. This course I managed to 
pursue with average regularity for 
eight years. Then I was married. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the hap- 
pier I became in my married life the 
less content I was. 

The explanation is simple. I had be- 





gun to look ahead. I found that being 
“in loco parentis” is a matter that re- 
quires far less forethought than being 
one of them yourself. I had been sat- 
isfied to let each year take care of it- 
self. Besides, my marriage had 
wrought changes in my manner of liv- 
ing: the holidays were shorter; the 
yearly savings less. I was a salaried 
man, with but little hope of bettering 
myself in my profession. It was the 
provision for the future of those I 
loved that interfered with my content. 
The present could have been no hap- 
pier when I banished this grim spec- 
tre. By the time Margaret, our first- 
born, was three years old, “the wife” 
and I had had several heart-to-hearts 
on the subject. Just here I shall stop 
long enough to thank the gods for a 
wife who has always seen and under- 
stood. Intermittently, I may break in- 
to this narrative with similar expres- 
sions of gratitude. The digressions 
must be condoned; ingrained habit is 
not easily overcome. The upshot of 
our conversations was that I must be- 
come my own man. Something must 
be found that afforded a better future. 

Mine was an average case. I was by 
no means “‘on my uppers,” as the street 
slang has it. The state of my finances 
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would not have compelled me to ac- 
cept a job as laborer with a railroad 
section gang, and from it graduate in 
ten years into a consulting engineer 
of international repute. Nor was the 
need so imperative that “the wife” 
must spend ten hours a day over a 
steaming range preparing hot tamales 
for me to vend about the streets, from 
which humble beginning we built up 
a caterer’s business that netted us fifty 
thousand a year, with enough left over 
for limousines and trips to Europe. 
Necessity was not so pressing that we 
must adopt any of these bizarre meth- 
ods for improving our fortunes. 

Still, we wanted our children to 
have the advantages we had had. We 
were both civilized people, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word—our parents 
had seen to that. And, although our 


cultuah, as we sometimes derisively 
miscalled it in moments of despera- 
tion, didn’t seem to relieve the finan- 
cial strain, we wouldn’t have parted 
with it for twice the investment it rep- 
resented. And we wanted the children 


to have it, too. Our elevated social 
status, that the economist so wisely 
talks about as a portion of the remu- 
neration of a school-teacher, and one 
of the reasons average teacher wage is 
so low, did not appeal very strongly 
to us. We figured that if we could 
cash our social status, no matter how 
high it was, into good hard dollars, we 
would be satisfied to rub along on a lit- 
tle lower plane for a time. At least, 
until our innate worth and the fact that 
we had once mingled with the select 
few, would re-elevate us to that subli- 
mated sphere in which only school- 
teachers and the few rare mortals wor- 
thy of their confidence circulate. Will- 
ingness to abdicate as social leaders 
was increased by the thought that such 
a sacrifice would probably enable us 
to keep up with the procession. Such 
then was the situation at the end of 
seven years of married life and fifteen 
of school-teaching. There were three 
children now. At this time I decided 
to act upon the decision made four 
years ago, and brought out and refur- 
bished at periods of: financial strin- 
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gency during the years that had 
elapsed since reaching the first con- 
clusion. 

Is the situation plain? Here I was, 
a school-teacher receiving a yearly 
wage somewhat less than many weal- 
thy patrons, who were owners of 
strings of race horses, paid the trainers 
in their stables. From a pecuniary 
standpoint, children rarely produce a 
profitable return on the investment: 
racing colts do. Out of this wage with 
little hope of its growing materially 
larger, a family must be supported, the 
increased demands of the age met, and 
a reserve created for the years of su- 
perannuation. Yet, I wasn’t rebelling 
against a system; I was merely look- 
ing out for the individual. 

I had saved four thousand dollars 
during the fifteen years. This was 
my hope and my refuge. One gentle- 
man of oily fame has said that the 
saving of the first thousand is the diffi- 
culty; the rest is easy. I had four 
thousand, therefore I would become 
four times as rich as the man with only 
one. But how? In land, of course. 
There, it is out. Land. I would be- 
come a landed proprietor. And I did. 
To be sure, my acres do not extend 
quite so far in reality as they did in 
my mind’s eye eight years ago, but 
they are broad enough. 

As soon as vacation commenced that 
year I went prospecting. West. I 
reached Los Angeles. Los Angeles is 
a wonderful city. I know it is for every 
person there who wasn’t too busy to 
talk told me so. But I wasn’t looking 
for wonder cities. I had lived in one 
for almost four decades, had seen it 
grow up and shut me in, and all I had 
gotten from it was a slight stoop and 
premature grayness. I was going so 
far into the country that it would cost 
ten dollars to send me a post-card. At 
any rate, that is how far I would like 
to have gone, but the children must 
be considered. A place must be found 
where they could live on a farm and 
still have educational opportunities. I 
had a prejudice against small towns. 
Tales I had heard of them that im- 
pressed me as unfavorably as the stor- 
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jes of the city’s wickedness strike the 
inhabitants of smaller communities. 
There is not space for details, but one 
fear was stagnation. The children 
were to have the clear eye and ruddy 
cheek that only living in wide spaces 
can give; they were to have, besides, 
the savoir faire of the city bred. I 
I must find my land near a community 
that offered these advantages. The 
land must be cheap, but productive, 
and further, the region must have cap- 
abilities of development. A large or- 
der, but I filled it. 

A gem of a valley, I found. Sixty 
miles from the broad Pacific it lies, 
and twenty miles, as the laden bee 
flies, from end to end. The upstanding 
Coast Ranges, clearly outlined in the 
rare atmosphere, enclose it on every 
side and seem effectually to shut out 
the turmoil of the world. Only a half 
day railway journey in one direction 
to Los Angeles, and other centers of 
population, yet from it a pony can 
carry you in four hours to the outer- 
most spaces, to the Top o’ the World. 


Snow glistens almost the year round 
on the higher peaks not twenty miles 


away. In the valley, roses bloom at 
Christmas tide. These and other 
things were told me, some I saw for 
myself. It was a desert until they 
put water upon it, and lo! it was a gar- 
den. The soil had lain for ages, yes, 
aeons, accumulating the elements that 
make for reproduction until the touch 
of water was like spark to tinder. The 
air is rare wine. I drink it, actually 
drank it. It is truly a land where a 
man must die in his boots to start a 
cemetery. 

It was picturesque with races and 
types—the southrons, Mexican and 
Spanish, Mission Indians speaking 
their soft patois, cowboys and bad- 
men, supposedly bad from the twirl 
of their fierce, black mustachios. But 
there were no more bad-men, those 
who knew told me, and the Indians 
were all good ones. Quirts, chapara- 
jos, gaudy blankets, Indian baskets, 
rangy ponies, long-horned cattle—all 
these I saw. Besides, it was Ramona’s 
country; old Aunt Ri’s house stood on 
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the mesa at the upper end of the val- 
ley; there I saw the corral from which 
Alessandro took the wrong horse. 
Truly, it was good to be here. I, too, 
would become broad-chested and flat- 
backed like these men who sat their 
horses as if a piece with them. The 
boys back in the gray city would grow 
up into such men with eyes that looked 
fearlessly into the face of man or 
devil. Visions of a dreamer? Per- 
haps. Yes. Fifteen years within the 
walls of a schoolroom and no man-size 
problems to grapple with had made 
a dreamer of me. 

But I am trying to give my impres- 
sions of the place as I saw it for the 
first time seven years ago. To be 
sure, it wasn’t like that at all. The 
Indians were government wards, many 
of them with a Carlyle education; the 
cowboys, sons of rich ranch owners in 
the valley, and spending their vacation 
on the ranch, Berkeley or Stanford 
claiming them the rest of the year. 
The much mustachioed man was the 
proprietor of the single confectionery 
store in the town. 

Visionary though I was, I tried not 
to lose sight of the practical aspect 
of my problem. Yet, wasn’t I the 
“come-on?” The street says it well 
sometimes. Some special providence 
must have protected me and that four 
thousand. I was ready to give that 
money to any one provided I be al- 
lowed to stay. But the propitious for- 
tune that led me to the spot held until 
I had invested. 

Financial details need no embellish- 
ment. For six thousand dollars I got 
forty acres of land in the eastern end 
of the valley. One third down and 
the remainder in yearly payments of 
one thousand dollars. The land car- 
ried water rights: that is, a perpetual 
contract with the irrigation company 
to furnish a specified amount of water 
yearly. Twenty-three of the acres 
were uncultivated; the remaining had 
been set to apricots three years before. 
The orchard was in good condition. A 
tent house of three rooms and a dilapi- 
dated shed, dignified with the name 
of barn, constituted the improvements. 
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It required, however, a violent exer- 
cise of imagination to see how the 
face of nature was improved by their 
presence. A tent house sails under no 
false colors: it is just what it says it 
it. Like a satyr or Samuel Weller’s 
favorite potation, it is half-and-half. 
A few implements in the last stages 
of senility were thrown in; I took 
them along with everything else. 

Then I sent for the family. I could 
not afford the trip back for them. “The 
wife,” besides, was capable of closing 
our affairs there. Six weeks later they 
arrived, and we occupied our prop- 
erty. 

Often in retrospective mood I won- 
der at my audacity—the cool nerve of 
the thing appalls me; giving up an as- 
sured income of twenty-two hundred 
and fifty, investing the savings of fif- 
teen years in an almost virgin country, 
saddling myself with a debt equal to 
my savings, and finally entering at 
thirty-six an entirely new sphere and 
attempting to support my family by a 
method of which I knew nothing. But 


it was, after all, “The Adventure.” 
We calied it that, and its spirit sus- 


tained us. For that reason only the 
middle years were the hard ones; new 
experiences greeted us every day of 
the first two years; the last two have 
seen our financial independence. 

The twenty-three unplanted acres 
claimed my attention first. The or- 
chard meant nothing but outlay for 
the next two years. Whatever I 
planted must be a quick crop, the sup- 
port of my family demanded it. My 
investigations confirmed my first im- 
pression that the country is a garden. 
I had a wide range from which to se- 
lect, oranges, olives, peaches, pears, 
potatoes, walnuts, alfalfa, wheat, oats, 
barley—any of these my land would 
produce. The fruits, the olives and the 
walnuts, were too slow in maturing to 
meet my immediate needs. But when 
I found I could plant alfalfa in the 
fall, and harvest a full crop, seven 
cuttings, by the next fall, I decided on 
alfalfa. Twenty-five dollars an acre 
was a conservative estimate of the re- 
turn. That would be only five hun- 
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dred and seventy-five dollars. Some- 
thing else must be done. I had spent 
about one-fourth of my remaining two 
thousand in necessary purchases; a 
team, a cow and some chickens were 
among them. There would be other 
expenditures before I established an 
income from my land. I cast about 
for means of support. 

Just here came our first discourage- 
ment. It seemed then like a partial 
acknowledgment of defeat. I had to 
go back into the school room. There 
were twin towns in the upper end of 
the valley, twins in size at least. There 
the similarity ceased: one was a lusty 
youngster of fifteen; the other, mid- 
dle aged and sedate. Our ranch and 
these two towns were the points that 
determined an isosceles triangle with 
the ranch at the apex. The distances 
being equal, we had cast our lot with 
the younger town on account of its 
progressiveness.. However, when I 
learned that the older one wanted a 
principal for its high-school I applied 
and was accepted. Not, though, until 
I had discussed it with “the wife.” I 
always had a clearer vision after one 
of these talks. Besides, she was a full 
partner in the enterprise and entitled 
to her opinion. Compared with my 
former work, the position would be an 
easy one. The six hours required by 
law would be ample in which to per- 
form its duties. The rest of my time 
I could devote to the farm. The sal- 
ary, half my former one, decided us. 
That year and the next I taught school, 
going to and from my work on a bi- 
cycle. 

“How to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day” hadn’t been written then 
—but I was a living exemplification of 
its principles. Eight hours went to my 
school duties. Eight hours I slept. 
The remaining I spent learning my 
new profession—farming. Books I 
read, government reports, agricultural 
journals, poultry periodicals. Some- 
times I gave my neighbors valuable 
information; oftener they gave it to 
me. Still I was learning. My hands 
were being educated as well. The art 
of milking is useful knowledge. My 
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efforts were, of course, sometimes as 
ineffectual as Mark Twain’s, who once 
wrote that he had retired to his coun- 
try place, and was occupying himself 
making two blades of grass grow 
where three had grown before. “The 
wife,” too, kept pace with me. Those 
eight hours that we devoted to learn- 
ing our profession were the happiest 
of our life. Where, in our former 
sphere, we had spent the hours of 
diversion at the theatre, a musical, or 
a lecture, with a consequent outlay, 
we now spent them about the barn, 
the chicken house, or in the garden, 
with a resultant income. 

At the end of the first year we had 
an accounting. Yes, we had kept 
books. Our fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 15th, for we had finished cutting 
the alfalfa by that time, and were 
able to get returns on the full crop. 
The gross was sixty-seven dollars an 
acre. Of this, forty dollars had gone 
toward the cost of plotting the ground 
for proper distribution of the water, 
the cost of seeding, extra water and 
labor. I was compelled to hire labor 
for the very simple reason that I knew 
nothing of the methods employed. 
The twenty-three acres had netted six 
hundred and twenty-one dollars. The 
orchard had been an expense. Thirty- 
four dollars for water during the sea- 
son and five dollars a month for culti- 
vating and furrowing. I did the irri- 
gating by having the run started on 
Friday. Then there was an expense 
of fifteen dollars for the winter plow- 
ing. Our chickens had waxed and 
grown fat. They had helped. Here is 
the statement: 


Dr.— 

Payment 

Interest 

Alfalfa 

Orchard 

Insurance premiums 
Living expenses 


$1,500.00 
1,125.00 


Savings 
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Alfalfa 1,541.00 


Chickens 


$4,241.80 
3,328.00 
Balance $913.80 
$913.80 on the credit side. We were 
jubilant. Our living expenses had 
been cut in half—the cow, the chick- 
ens and the garden had all contributed 
their share to our table. Including the 
hay which went for cow and horse 
feed, and which we had raised at an 
approximate cost of four dollars a ton, 
we had spent $87 a month to live. Of 
course, it was the simple life. We 
vied with each other in economies, yet 
we had not stinted ourselves. -Our 
pleasures had been remunerative, in- 
stead of depleting our treasury they 
had replenished its funds. The fund 
of health, energy and cheerfulness ac- 
mulated during the year in the open 
does not appear in the statement. It 
cannot be translated into fiscal terms. 
To us, nevertheless, it was very tangi- 
ble, and daily we thanked God for it. 
The second year differed but little 
from the first. Many of our experi- 
ences ceased to be novel, but our en- 
thusiasm never waned. We replaced 
novelty with sureness of knowledge, 
and were able to plan with a fair de- 
gree of assurance that our plans would 
succeed. The alfalfa proved a source 
of profit again. I was able to dispense 
with some labor, and thereby raised re- 
turns on it. The chickens, too, had 
done well. The orchard, though, at 
this time came into bearing and be- 
came our greatest pride. We depos- 
ited $813.75 from it after all expenses 
of handling the crop had been paid. 
This is the statement for the second 
year: 


Dr.— 

Payment 

Interest 

Insurance premium 
Living expenses 


$1,000.00 
80.00 
150.00 
1,056.00 


$2,286.00 
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Cr.— 

Balance brought forward....$ 913.00 
Salary 

Alfalfa 

Orchard 

Chickens 


$3,644.85 
2,286.00 


$1,358.85 


Balance 


As I said, the middle years were 
lean. I resigned my position, no easy 
thing to do, for the same obligations 
must be met. The orchard must make 
good the deficit created by the loss of 
salary. It did. But not before we 
were perilously near bankruptcy. 
These were the years of discourage- 
ment. Many a well laid plan went 
“aft agley.” Doubtless, numerous 
similar conditions had arisen during 
the first two years, but they were 
unique and we took them as a matter 
of course on account of our inexperi- 
ence. Knowledge begot cocksureness. 
We demanded that our plans mature 
as we conceived they should. 

We had enlarged our chicken plant 
to an almost commercial importance; 
two of the houses had been built by 
moonlight. We figured on a dollar and 
a quarter profit to the hen. But the 
cold mornings and evenings are con- 
ducive to roup. The little chicks went 
down like flies before a frost. Instead 
of constructing another poultry house 
we seriously considered the plotting 
of a burning ghat. We must be sani- 
tary. We compromised on interment, 
dispensing with the reading of the 
service, though Jack, our youngest, 
conducted some very edifying burials 
over a few of the remains. 

The children, also, with their in- 
creased years, made greater demands. 
Illness had depleted our reserve fund. 
Then, too, we had begun our house. 
The tent house had served for the first 
two years, but we wanted a permanent 
abiding place. We had our ideas about 
the kind of a house we wanted, and in 
order to get it with the least financial 
strain, we built portions of it at inter- 
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vals. Beginning with one large room, 
intended to serve eventually as a liv- 
ing room, we added to it until we had 
a home most conveniently and attrac- 
tively arranged with indoor and open 
air sleeping rooms connected by broad 
archways, kitchen and dining room, 
and colonnaded breakfast room open- 
ing upon a cloistered garden. The 
house was of one story, as so many 
California houses are constructed, and 
on the roof we had two more open 
sleeping rooms, together with a sort 
of balcony that was delightful for in- 
formal dinners. While our home was 
in process of evolution, we made shift 
with screens to have three divisions 
of our large room, and with that it 
was more comfortable than the tent- 
house. It required four years of plan- 
ning and saving to get just what we 
wanted, but it was worth it. 

With all our burdens we managed 
somehow. I have noticed that an all- 
wise Providence never tests our en- 
durance to the limit. Just before the 
breaking point the burden is _light- 
ened. My life insurance proved our 
salvation. I had builded better than 
I knew when twenty years before I 
had taken out the endowment policy. 
Five thousand dollars I might have in 
cash, twelve thousand in paid up in- 
surance, or—well, you know the op- 
tions. “The wife” urged taking the 
five thousand. Her vision has always 
been clearer than mine, and her faith 
in the country remained unshaken. We 
were not yet out of the woods; it was 
still a gamble. But I argued in vain. 
What I wanted was the assurance that 
whatever happened to me the family 
would get that twelve thousand. No. 
We compromised on the cash payment. 
What would you have done? This 
occurred during our fifth summer. We 
had emerged triumphant. The rest 
is briefly told. 

A comparison may help. Fifty 
acres of land, twenty in alfalfa, three 
in peaches—these I had set out two 
years before—seventeen in apricots 
and ten in oranges, this last purchased 
with a portion of the life insurance at 
my wife’s suggestion. Total value, 
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$15,000. Land had risen in five years. 
This in half a decade. Fifteen years 
in the schoolroom, $4,000. A present 
minimum income of thirty-five hun- 
dred; the maximum cannot be fixed; it 
is dependent only upon the energy ex- 
pended. Teaching income a third less 
and static. 

But that’s not all. Aside from the 
increasing value of the investment and 
the consequent increase of income 
when all the trees come into bearing, 
I am not one whit grayer than the day 
I left the school room. Could I say 
that if I had stayed? I flatter myself 
that the stoop of my shoulders is no 
more pronounced. “The wife” looks 
ten years younger, and the boys are 
fine specimens. Last year they helped 
me, and I needed help, too. Forty dol- 
lars a ton for apricots on the trees: 
one hundred and forty-five dollars an 
acre I cleared. Twelve dollars a ton 
for alfalfa hay loose in the field— 
seventy-five dollars an acre from it. 
Figure. it yourself. Exceptional? 
Well, perhaps. But often enough that 
we can manage the other years. Peggy, 
no, Margaret now, if you please, starts 
to high school next year. And that 
takes us back to the beginning and the 
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God-made little town. 

Imagine if you can an incorporated 
community of nine hundred souls that 
has all of the modern conveniences— 
not the souls, you understand, but the 
community—electric lighting system, 
gas plant, sewer connections, Carnegie 
library building, civic improvement 
clubs of both sexes or mixed, as you 
prefer. Go up one imaginative flight 
further, and visualize a public school 
system, grade and high-schools, that 
has no superior in a county that boasts 
a number of towns ranging from five 
to twenty-five thousand. You can’t? 
There is no such place? Oh, yes, there 
is. 
It is a half day’s journey from the 
Pacific beaches. “The wife” and the 
children have spent a month of each 
summer there for the past four years. 
A part of the sur mer is spent in the 
mountains. San Jacinto and Old Tah- 
quitz Peaks, two miles high, tower just 
above us. And why shouldn’t they 
have a vacation? A cottage at a 
mountain resort or beach does not 
cost much, and I can join them every 
Sunday in the machine. Yes, we have 
an automobile, and it carries no mort- 
gage—only the five of us. 
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Dear heart, behold the rain! 
Bright flowers dot the plain; 
The song-thrush nests again. 


The blackbird in the tree 
Resumes his minstrelsy— 
For love, for you and me. 


High overhead, his wing 
Aflame, the lark doth sing: 
“Once more, O man, ’tis spring!” 


Harry CowELL. 








BILLY REPENTS 


By D. H. Farnham 


gayly after the pony cart, dis- 

appearing down the steep moun- 

tain road with his wife and the 
two kiddies; then he dropped his mas- 
sive body into a hammock that, firmly 
secured, swung between two big red- 
wood trees. The day had been in- 
tensely hot, and it was with a sensation 
of acute pleasure that Britton gave the 
weight of his big body to the hammock 
and reached over to the rustic stand 
at his side and closed his warm, per- 
spiring fingers around an_ ice-cold 
glass. He raised the frosted glass to 
dry lips, and let the celestially cool 
liquid trickle down a parched throat. 
As ecstatic as a spirit just achieving 
Paradise, Britton rested his head upon 
a balsam pillow and gazed up into the 
thick redwood boughs swaying grace- 
fully in the breeze, that, after the 
white heat of the morning and early 
afternoon, now sprang up, cool and im- 
measurably refreshing. The brook, 
now a mere thread after the long 
drought, gurgled joyfully the very best 
and bravest gurgle possible under the 
circumstances. 

Presently, the stout man closed his 
eyes and entered slumberland. He 
was brought back to earth by a dis- 
turbance of confused sounds and un- 
pleasant motions. Opening his eyes, 
he looked up into the grin that had 
taken entire possession of the face 
of his cousin, William Darrow, of 
New York. 

“The Devil!” remarked Ben Britton. 

“Right,” returned his cousin. 

“Where’d you come from, Billy?” 

“Oh, from various spots, but di- 
rectly from Los Angeles. I arrived 
at Fernglade on the three-thirty; then 
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snorted up the mountain in a taxi that 
cost one dollar per revolution of the 
wheels. You slept all through my lit- 
tle tiff with the hold-up man.” 

“And now, Ben,” interjected his 
cousin, “get all the smart sayings of 
the Infant Wonders off your chest, and 
then I’ll proceed straight to the point.” 

Britton rocked himself lazily. “Go 
ahead,” said he. 

“Well, I’m broke—broke, not in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, but 
shivered into smithereens too small to 
be discerned with the naked eye. And 
the old gentleman, cast for the Stern 
Parent in the drama of my sweet young 
life, is playing the part with artistic 
appreciation of the character.” 

Ben fanned himself. ‘“Where’s that 
forty-six thousand you got from your 
mother’s people two years ago?” he 
inquired. 

“You make a noise like Newlywed 
qualifying for the joke column,” Billy 
told him. “But instead of bursting into 
tears, I’ll give you an itemized ac- 
count of the expenditures that have 
made that forty-six thousand bear a 
striking resemblance to thirty cents: 
Pearls for sweet Kittie Bellairs, five 
thousand; to the bookies, when Gal- 
lantry threw his jockey, thirty-five 
hundred; for a buzz wagon that blew 
up last month, twenty-five hundred; 
cost of pursuing Miss Grace Little for 
nearly a year, something like two thou- 
sand (she has just announced her en- 
gagement to a Birmingham million- 
aire) ; for Spitfire, fifteen hundred; for 
hospital expenses after Spitfire had 
expressed his opinion of my groom, 
Owens, six hundred. But why mar our 
enjoyment of this inspiring scene with 
corroding thoughts of the yellow boys 
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of yesteryear? I sold Spitfire two 
weeks ago, and now, my dear Benja- 
min, I have to my credit in the bank 
exactly two hundred and fifty dollars. 
If father owned a beastly factory or a 
railroad, of course, now would be the 
time tor me to begin at the bottom and 
work myself to the top—to cover my- 
self with grime for the first four acts 
and with glory in the fifth. But as 
it is, it’s up to me to employ what tal- 
ents Ihave. I’ve got to marry money.” 

“What’s the matter with work?” 
Ben asked, unfeelingly. “I’ve beeneat 
it for fifteen years.” : 

“Don’t be trite, Ben?” begged Billy. 

“You can’t get a loan from me, 
Billy,” Britton warned. “Sallie con- 
trols the finances of this establishment 
—and while you charm her strangely, 
yet she disapproves of you.” 

“Four women are madly in love 
with me,” said Darrow, “but they are 
as poor as a country parson.” But 
Britton, lazily unresponsive, merely 
stared with half closed eyes into the 
feathery branches overhead. 

“IT hope your discerning wife will 
tolerate me until I can get my bear- 
ings,’ Darrow remarked, presently. 
“This is a fine place of yours, Ben, and 
this romantic scenery inspires me.” 

“Oh, the sight of you is always a 
pleasure to Sallie—it’s your touch she 
doesn’t appreciate. She’s taken the 
kids down to Brookdale now, to meet 
the five o’clock train. Her school 
friend, Miss McInveigh, is coming 
down from Seattle for six weeks.” 

“McInveigh? Not connected with 
that rich Miss McInveigh of Seattle 
who married Joe Washburn ?” 

“Her sister.” 

“What! And she’s coming here? 
Oh, lead me to her!” cried Billy. “But 
of course she’s engaged, or married,” 
he added, dejectedly. 

“Neither, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. But she is older than you, Billy 
—she is two or three years older than 
Sallie, and Sallie is older than you, 
isn’t she?” 

“Not unless she’s over twenty-six,” 
declared Darrow. “The rich Miss Mc- 
Inveigh all to my lonesome—this ro- 
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mantic scenery—moonlight in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains! Beats moon- 
light on Killarney to a frazzle,” Dar- 
row exulted. “It’s a dream. Don’t 
wake me early, Bennie.” 

“It cost me fifty dollars on the tenth 
inst., because Sallie happened to be- 
come thirty years of age upon that 
date,” Ben persisted, heavily, “so you 
are a good six years younger than Miss 
McInveigh. And she is not a bit 
pretty—a fine woman, though, not in 
the least your style.” 


“Trifling details,” Billy declared. 


“But show me to my room. Abou Ben, 
for I must costume myself for the 
opening scene.” 

Bd * 


* * 


“It does beat the devil how an 
empty headed, utterly worthless fel- 
low like Billy can turn almost any wo- 
man’s head,” Ben Britton expressed 
this opinion to his wife as they 
watched Miss McInveigh and Darrow 
ride down the road through the red- 
woods. During the four weeks that 
Billy and Miss McInveigh had been 
guests of the Brittons, Darrow’s un- 
remitting and devoted attentions to the 
Seattle lady had been accepted by her 
with more than ordinary cordiality. 

“TI do not understand Winifred very 
well this summer,” Mrs. Britton said. 
“She isn’t a bit of a flirt; indeed, she 
never seemed to care as much for men 
as most girls do, and yet, a mole could 
see the encouragement she is giving 
Billy—a man six years and two months 
younger than she is! Of course, Wini- 
fred knows of your Uncle Robert’s 
money—she is acquainted with him 
and she knows that Aunt Belle is dead 
and Billy is his only heir—but Winny 
is worth half as much again as Uncle 
Robert is worth.” 

“Billy’s after her money,” was Ben’s 
comment. “Uncle Robert is tired of 
his kid foolishness, and won’t yield up 
another simoleon, so Bily’s looking for 
a rich wife.” 

“I’m afraid that’s true,” Sallie as- 
sented. ‘Though Winifred’s a lovely 
women, she is not the kind Billy can 
appreciate. I’d warn her, but I would 
feel foolish warning a woman of her 
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age and her experience with suitors, 
especially fortune hunters—and warn- 
ing her about a boy like Billy would 
be absurd.” 

“You are wise not to butt in,” her 
husband approved. “It’s their funeral, 
and if Miss McInveigh would marry 
Billy, she deserves him, that’s all. Tell 
Woo to mix another julep, Kiddo.” 

Two hours later, Miss McInveigh 
and Darrow returned from their ride. 
To Mrs. Britton’s perplexity, the glad- 
ness that, tor days, had shone upon 
Billy’s boyishly handsome, rather 
weak face, this afternoon was plainly 
reflected upon Miss McInveigh’s fea- 
tures. And that night, Sallie’s dismay 
was increased when her triend, flush- 
ing slightly, said shyly: ‘Before I 
leave, I think I shall have something 
lovely to tell you, Sallie, but don’t ask 
about it yet, dear.” 

“Oh, Winny, do be careful.” The 
words uttered themselves as uncon- 
sciously as one’s hand reaches out to 
a man who stumbles. 

The older woman laughed indul- 


gently. “Oh, I’ve a real genius for be- 
ing careful,” she gayly assured Sallie, 
“that’s why I am an old maid. But 
run on, dear, and let me go to sleep. 
I’m deliciously tired, and I see a dozen 


questions simply bursting through 
your pretty lips; and I will not an- 
swer a single one.” 

Since the first hour of Darrow’s ar- 
rival he had said nothing of his affairs 
either financial or sentimental to Ben 
—nor had he mentioned Miss McIn- 
veigh to his cousin, except in the most 
impersonal way. Ben, giving himself 
up wholly to the enjoyment of a well- 
earned vacation, did not concern him- 
self with the affairs of his guests, and 
so avoided the uneasiness that hec- 
tored Sallie. 

The morning after Miss MclIn- 
veigh’s half-confidence to Sallie, she 
asked permission to drive Dixie down 
to the Brookdale postoffice. Ben and 
Billy had gone hunting, and Mrs. Brit- 
ton was very much engaged with the 
children, so Winifred drove down the 
mountain road alone. Half way down 
to the village, Dixie, startled by a 
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rifle-shot, fired very close to the road, 
bolted and dashed frantically down 
the steep incline. As Dixie plunged, 
the cart tipped sharply, and Miss Mc- 
Inveigh, entirely unprepared for such 
an emergency, pitched into the road. 
It happened that the rifle had Leen 
shot by Darrow but a few rods away 
from the road, and at the sound of the 
pony’s footfalls, as she galloped wild- 
ly down the mountain-side, he ran to 
the road, followed by his portly 
cousin. Dixie’s fright lasted but a 
minute, and before Darrow could 
reach her, she was slowing down to 
her usual gait. Darrow, thoroughly 
alarmed at the sight of the empty cart, 
did not pause to stop the pony, but 
ran up the road to the spot where he 
saw Winifred lying, quite still. As he 
approached her, however, he perceived 
that she was not unconscious, for her 
eyes were open, and before Billy had 
reached her, she sat up. 

“Are you seriously hurt, dearest?” 
he asked, tenderly. “Let me help 
you.” He put an arm around her 
waist and lifted her to her feet. 

“Why, I thought I was broken into 
at least a thousand pieces,” she smiled 
whimsically. “But I believe I’m in- 
tact. Where has Dixie gone with the 
cart? I fell as she jumped.” 

Britton, leading Dixie, appeared 
around a curve in the road. “What 
nonsense for Dixie to pretend to be 
afraid of a shot!” he said, after learn- 
ing of his guest’s safety. “I’ve a 
mind to give her the good whipping 
she deserves. No damage done at all, 
Miss McInveigh ?” 

“Not a bit,” she cheerfully assured 
him. “Oh, my letter!” She glanced 
about on the ground. “Dixie had been 
behaving so admirably that I was 
careless enough to be reading a letter 
I had written hurriedly. Of course, 
when I fell, the sheets of paper flut- 
tered out of my hand, and there is such 
a breeze. I’m afraid they were blown 
down into the canyon.” 

The two men, searching diligently 
for the missing letter, found one sheet 
of it stuck in the branches of an alder, 
but the lady would not let them look 
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further for the second sheet, and with- 
out more delay, she accepted her host’s 
proffer to drive the foolish Dixie the 
rest of the way to Brookdale. 

Darrow, trudging up to the cabin 
alone, decided that the time was ripe 
for bringing his love-making to a 
crisis. That evening, in the starlight, 
he would ask Winifred to be his wife. 
Billy could think of no reason for 
fearing that the lady would refuse 
him. 

At luncheon, Miss McInveigh insist- 
ed that she was no worse for the tum- 
ble Dixie had given her, but during 
the afternoon, she and Mrs. Britton 
rested in the library. At dinner, how- 
ever, Winifred’s liveliness was plainly 
the result of effort, and the pallor that 
had taken the place of the healthy 
glow upon her cheeks was remarked 
by them all. Directly after dinner, 
the ladies went upstairs, and Billy 


followed his cousin out beneath the 
trees to smoke. 

“T’m afraid Miss McInveigh’s acci- 
dent is resulting more seriously than 


she admits,” Billy, speaking quietly, 
succeeded in keeping the disappoint- 
ment he felt from manifesting itself too 
strongly in his voice. He dropped in- 
to the hammock and swayed himself 
gently. “At luncheon she seemed all 
right, but to-night she looked sick, and 
she acted feverishly excited. Didn’t 
you notice it?” 

For a long moment, Bensilently 
puffed his cigarette. “She got a letter 
from her brother-in-law, Washburn, 
in the afternoon’s post,” he remarked 
casually. 

“A letter from Joe Washburn? 
What of it?” Billy inquired as cas- 
ually. 

“Washburn mentioned just having 
lost half a million dollars of Miss Mc- 
Inveigh’s fortune,” Ben puffed his 
cigarette with exasperating coolness. 

“Do you mean that, or is it your idea 
of a joke?” snapped Billy. 

“Sallie told me about it half an hour 
before dinner; it is not my idea of a 
joke,” Ben spoke with serene patience. 

“Why, she’s a pauper!” Billy was 
aghast. “Can’t her money be recov- 
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ered? What are the particulars?” 

“Miss McInveigh is not a pauper, 
and all her friends are relieved of the 
fear that she will starve, because she 
still owns a flat in Seattle which rents 
for a hundred dollars a month.” 

“A hundred dollars a month, when 
she’s been worth a half million!” Dar- 
row’s voice was shrill with stinging 
vexation. “But how was the money 
lost?” 

“Briefly, the particulars are as fol- 
lows: about half of Miss McInveigh’s 
inheritance had been invested by 
Washburn, with his own capital and 
a part of his wife’s, in a concern that 
went to the wall during the worst of 
the panic last week,” Britton ex- 
plained. “The rest of Miss MclIn- 
veigh’s money was in a company in 
Chicago—it failed Wednesday.” 

Darrow dropped his head into his 
hands and made no effort to suppress 
a groan, but his big cousin smoked on 
in apparent unconcern of the havoc 
his news had wrought. 

“This is the devil of a fix for me,” 
Billy finally confided; and, when Brit- 
ton did not answer, Darrow rose and 
walked out upon the trail that lead up 
the mountain side. 

“How did Billy act when you told 
him of Winifred’s losses?” Sallie in- 
quired of her husband as they went to 
their room. 

“For a cent, I’d give Billy a thrash- 
ing,” was all the answer she could 
get. 

Darrow passed a restless night and 
woke, for the dozenth time, just as day 
was breaking. The thought that for 
ten hours had harried him sprang into 
his mind with fresh ferocity. Baldly 
stated, did Miss McInveigh expect a 
proposal of marriage as a result of 
his attentions to her? How could he 
extricate himself from this situation? 
He must free himself from the tangle 
—with honor, if he could—but he 
must be free. Giving up hope of get- 
ting more sleep, Darrow rose and 
dressed. A heavy fog lay close to the 
ground; in its damp weight, the light 
branches of redwood and tan oak 
sagged earthward. Darrow stole softly 
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out of the cabin and struck into the 
Brookdale road. A long tramp in the 
fog would refresh his mind and re- 
lieve the tension of his nerves. But 
when he reached the place in the road 
where Dixie had become frightened, 
the sight of the cut-up ground brought 
to mind his foolish speech to Winifred 
when he had come to her assistance, 
and turning abruptly, he pushed his 
way through thick low-hanging boughs 
straight into the forest. 

“Possibly she did not hear those 
words,” he hoped. In the excitement 
of the moment, she may not have been 
conscious of the term of endearment, 
nor the tenderness of his tone. Dar- 
row drew in a long breath of the 
heavy, wet air, and sat down on a log. 
An invigorating breeze sprang up and 
swept, cool and bracing, across his 
feverish face; it served to blow away 
some of the worrying cogitations from 
the man’s brain and_ substituted 


thoughts bearing some degree of hope. 
“What nonsense that a man can’t make 
time pleasant for his cousin’s guest 
without having a breach of promise 


suit on his hands! Miss McInveigh is 
thirty-two—a thorough woman of the 
world, not a rustic maid with her first 
beau. What a fool I am. I am hun- 
gry. Thank the Lord, Ben breakfasts 
at the ghastly hour of seven-thirty. I’ll 
be back just in time.” 

As Darrow rose from the log, the 
leaves at his feet rustled briskly, and, 
glancing down to avoid the vines that 
were tangled across his path, Darrow 
caught sight of a bit of paper whirling 
among the dead leaves. It was the 
torn sheet of a letter which, at closer 
glance, he perceived to be covered 
with writing that strongly resembled 
Miss MclInveigh’s large, firm hand- 
writing. Billy picked up the sheet. It 
was twisted and torn, and some of the 
words were indistinct and some were 
entirely blotted out by the fog, which 
had almost saturated the paper. Of 
course this was the letter Winifred had 
lost yesterday. Darrow was about to 
put the fragment in his pocket when 
his eye rested upon his own name, 
and he scanned the page eagerly. The 
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words following “Mr. Darrow” were 
torn off, but the words just preceding 
the name were plainly discernible: “I 
am to be married to Mr. Darrow.” Fur- 
ther up the page, Darrow read: “so 
glad to know—of my happiness—” 
“_-we met—” “I am certain of his 
disinterested love—” Breathless, 
Darrow ran his eye over the page. 
“Sallie and the children—” “superb 
scenery—” He searched for the piece 
that was torn off, but finally gave up 
and started home. 

Darrow avoided Winifred during the 
morning, but directly after luncheon, 
he followed her out to the tan oak 
grove west of the cabin, where she 
had gone with a novel. Ben and Sal- 
lie had just driven off to a neighbor- 
ing ranch for fresh buttermilk. At 
Darrow’s approach, Miss MclInveigh 
looked up from her book and greeted 
him with her usual friendliness. Then 
she began to chat about the story she 
was reading. Darrow answered at ran- 
dom, stingingly annoyed at his lack of 
ease. Presently, he said quite abrupt- 
ly: “I am leaving this evening, Miss 
McInveigh.” It had been more than 
two weeks since he had begun to call 
her Winifred, and yesterday “dearest.” 

“Leaving? I thought you would be 
here until October.” 

“Yes, but ” Darrow did not 
look at his companion, though he 
flushed under the scrutiny he felt she 
gave his face. “I’ve just heard bad 
news.” 

“Bad news?” the lady’s tone was 
one of apprehension. “Not from— 
From where ?” 

“My business affairs are in a bad 
way,” explained Billy, feeling like a 
fool. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Miss McInveigh 
sympathized. “‘Are only your own 
private affairs involved ?” 

“Yes, just mine, but I must leave at 
once. And,” continued Darrow with 
more self-confidence, “‘of course, Miss 
MclInveigh, this new state of affairs al- 
ters our own plans—destroys our— 
hopes.” 

“I do not in the least understand 
you, Mr. Darrow,” Miss MclInveigh 
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stated; and Darrow, still with averted 
face, judged that she spoke in frank 
bewilderment. 

“It means, dear lady,” Darrow 
gathered courage as the dire necessity 
for it arose, and his tone was exceed- 
ingly firm, “it means that no matter 
how much we care for each other, with 
my money gone, marriage is out of the 
question.” At last he raised his eyes 
and faced her squarely. The break 
must be unmistakably final; the fatal 
error of a provisional engagement 
must be avoided. “My father has no 
intention of coming to my rescue,” he 
added. 

Winifred’s cheeks were burning with 
a bright color, and Darrow could not 
help but put his own interpretation 
upon the expressions that alternately 
tightened and relaxed the muscles of 
her face. However, her eyes met his 
bravely; but this fact merely spurred 
him on to desperate measures, for evi- 
dently, she was going to hold him to 
what she regarded as an implied obli- 
gation. 

Miss McInveigh, studying Darrow’s 
face, did not at once reply; when she 
did speak, her words carried no touch 
of haughtiness, only extreme perplex- 
ity: “I am more than ever at a loss 
to understand you,” she said. 

“T can hardly make myself plainer, 
my dear Miss McInveigh,” Billy an- 
swered coldly, and was chilled when 
the lady sat perfectly quiet, thumbing 
over the leaves of her book. He 
turned his eyes away from Miss Mc- 
Inveigh’s face, which was now half 
averted, and frowningly watched the 
busy affairs of a company of ants at 
his feet. The fear crept upon him that 
Winifred did not believe that he had 
lost his money, and that she was sure 
that he knew of the recent loss of her 
fortune. 

“Obviously, you cannot marry a 
penniless man, and, of course, dear 
lady,” he strove to temper the cold- 
ness of his words with a note of ten- 
derness in his voice, “I could not 
dream of marrying a lady with your 
fortune p 

“Oh, I lost my money last week,” 
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Winifred interrupted frivolously, and 
she smiled. 

Billy set his foot on the ants. “Lost 
your fortune?” he cried, but his tone 
was vastly artificial, and it happened 
to amuse Miss MclInveigh, for she 
laughed merrily. 

“My dear Billy, you have misun- 
derstood the situation altogether,” she 
gayly informed him, “but I am just 
beginning to see light. I will ‘put 
you wise’—to quote your cousin Ben.” 
Darrow’s astonishment at these words 
was genuine and profound, but his 
surprise was a mere preparation for 
the amazement that gripped him as 
Winifred proceeded. “I am to be mar- 
ried to your father in October,” she 
said. “We met two years ago on the 
Hammonds’ yacht, and the next win- 
ter he asked me to marry him. Since 
then I have seen him several times; 
the last time being just before I came 
here. I did not consent to be his wife 
until after my arrival here. Up to 
that time, though he had heard that I 
was the wealthy Miss MclInveigh, I 
told him I was a distant relative of 
hers, but many persons mistook me for 
Peter McInveigh’s daughter; I wanted 
to be sure my husband had not mar- 
ried me for my property.” Miss Mc- 
Inveigh laughed foolishly Darrow 
thought, and he reddened angrily. 

Billy sat, silent and sullen, crushing 
with a trim, well shod foot, the little 
creatures that scurried about, unaware 
of the fate awaiting them; the vented 
irritability of a moody giant, out of 
conceit with his concerns, bringing to 
the joyous pigmies a swift and tragic 
doom. Miss MclInveigh, noticing the 
wholesale carnage, pleaded: “Don’t 
kill the ants, Billy, please. Thank 
you. Now, Billy,” she continued 
cheerfully, “while you only heard of 
your financial misfortunes yesterday 
—or was it in this morning’s post >— 
I knew of them some time ago; 
months ago, in fact. Your father has 
been very confidential with me re- 
garding his son, of whom he is very 
fond and—solicitous. Of course, when 
I came here I had no idea of meeting 
you, but our meeting here is merely 
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age and her experience with suitors, 
especially fortune hunters—and warn- 
ing her about a boy like Billy would 
be absurd.” 

“You are wise not to butt in,” he: 
husband approved. “It’s their funeral, 
and if Miss McInveigh would marry 
Billy, she deserves him, that’s all. Tell 
Woo to mix another julep, Kiddo.” 

Two hours later, Miss McInveigh 
and Darrow returned from their ride. 
To Mrs. Britton’s perplexity, the glad- 
ness that, tor days, had shone upon 
Billy’s boyishly handsome, rather 
weak face, this afternoon was plainly 
reflected upon Miss McInveigh’s fea- 
tures. And that night, Sallie’s dismay 
was increased when her triend, flush- 
ing slightly, said shyly: “Before I 
leave, I think I shall have something 
lovely to tell you, Sallie, but don’t ask 
about it yet, dear.” 

“Oh, Winny, do be careful.” The 
words uttered themselves as uncon- 
sciously as one’s hand reaches out to 
a man who stumbles. 

The older woman laughed indul- 


gently. “Oh, I’ve a real genius for be- 
ing careful,” she gayly assured Sallie, 
“that’s why I am ar old maid. But 
run on, dear, and let me go to sleep. 
I’m deliciously tired, and I see a dozen 


questions simply bursting through 
your pretty lips; and I will not an- 
swer a single one.” 

Since the first hour of Darrow’s ar- 
rival he had said nothing of his affairs 
either financial or sentimental to Ben 
—nor had he mentioned Miss MclIn- 
veigh to his cousin, except in the most 
impersonal way. Ben, giving himself 
up wholly to the enjoyment of a well- 
earned vacation, did not concern him- 
self with the affairs of his guests, and 
so avoided the uneasiness that hec- 
tored Sallie. 

The morning after Miss MclIn- 
veigh’s half-confidence to Sallie, she 
asked permission to drive Dixie down 
to the Brookdale postoffice. Ben and 
Billy had gone hunting, and Mrs. Brit- 
ton was very much engaged with the 
children, so Winifred drove down the 
mountain road alone. Half way down 
to the village, Dixie, startled by a 
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rifle-shot, fired very close to the road, 
bolted and dashed frantically down 
the steep incline. As Dixie plunged, 
the cart tipped sharply, and Miss Mc- 
Inveigh, entirely unprepared for such 
an emergency, pitched into the road. 
It happened tLat the rifle had Leen 
shot by Darrow but a few rods away 
from the road, and at the sound of the 
pony’s footfalls, as she galloped wild- 
ly down the mountain-side, he ran to 
the road, followed by his portly 
cousin. Dixie’s fright lasted but a 
minute, and before Darrow could 
reach her, she was slowing down to 
her usual gait. Darrow, thoroughly 
alarmed at the sight of the empty cart, 
did not pause to stop the pony, but 
ran up the road to the spot where he 
saw Winifred lying, quite still. As he 
approached her, however, he perceived 
that she was not unconscious, for her 
eyes were open, and before Billy had 
reached her, she sat up. 

“Are you seriously hurt, dearest?” 
he asked, tenderly. “Let me help 
you.” He put an arm around her 
waist and lifted her to her feet. 

“Why, I thought I was broken into 
at least a thousand pieces,” she smiled 
whimsically. “But I believe I’m in- 
tact. Where has Dixie gone with the 
cart? I fell as she jumped.” 

Britton, leading Dixie, appeared 
around a curve in the road. “What 
nonsense for Dixie to pretend to be 
afraid of a shot!” he said, after learn- 
ing of his guest’s safety. “I’ve a 
mind to give her the good whipping 
she deserves. No damage done at all, 
Miss McInveigh P” 

“Not a bit,” she cheerfully assured 
him. “Oh, my letter!” She glanced 
about on the ground. “Dixie had been 
behaving so admirably that I was 
careless enough to be reading a letter 
I had written hurriedly. Of course, 
when I fell, the sheets of paper flut- 
tered out of my hand, and there is such 
a breeze. I’m afraid they were blown 
down into the canyon.” 

The two men, searching diligently 
for the missing letter, found one sheet 
of it stuck in the branches of an alder, 
but the lady would not let them look 
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further for the second sheet, and with- 
out more delay, she accepted her host’s 
proffer to drive the foolish Dixie the 
rest of the way to Brookdale. 

Darrow, trudging up to the cabin 
alone, decided that the time was ripe 
for bringing his love-making to a 
crisis. That evening, in the starlight, 
he would ask Winifred to be his wife. 
Billy could think of no reason for 
fearing that the lady would refuse 
him. 

At luncheon, Miss McInveigh insist- 
ed that she was no worse for the tum- 
ble Dixie had given her, but during 
the afternoon, she and Mrs. Britton 
rested in the library. At dinner, how- 
ever, Winifred’s liveliness was plainly 
the result of effort, and the pallor that 
had taken the place of the healthy 
glow upon her cheeks was remarked 
by them all. Directly after dinner, 
the ladies went upstairs, and Billy 
followed his cousin out beneath the 
trees to smoke. 

“I’m afraid Miss McInveigh’s acci- 
dent is resulting more seriously than 


she admits,” Billy, speaking quietly, 
succeeded in keeping the disappoint- 
ment he felt from manifesting itself too 
strongly in his voice. He dropped in- 
to the hammock and swayed himself 


gently. “At luncheon she seemed all 
right, but to-night she looked sick, and 
she acted feverishly excited. Didn’t 
you notice it?” 

For a long moment, Ben silently 
puffed his cigarette. “She got a letter 
from her brother-in-law, Washburn, 
in the afternoon’s post,” he remarked 
casually. 

“A letter from Joe Washburn? 
What of it?” Billy inquired as cas- 
ually. 

“Washburn mentioned just having 
lost half a million dollars of Miss Mc- 
Inveigh’s fortune,” Ben puffed his 
cigarette with exasperating coolness. 

“Do you mean that, or is it your idea 
of a joke?” snapped Billy. 

“Sallie told me about it half an hour 
before dinner; it is not my idea of a 
joke,” Ben spoke with serene patience. 

“Why, she’s a pauper!” Billy was 
aghast. “Can’t her money be recov- 
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ered? What are the particulars ?” 

“Miss McInveigh is not a pauper, 
and all her friends are relieved of the 
fear that she will starve, because she 
still owns a flat in Seattle which rents 
for a hundred dollars a month.” 

“A hundred dollars a month, when 
she’s been worth a half million!” Dar- 
row’s voice was shrill with stinging 
vexation. “But how was the money 
lost ?” 

“Briefly, the particulars are as fol- 
lows: about half of Miss McInveigh’s 
inheritance had been invested by 
Washburn, with his own capital and 
a part of his wife’s, in a concern that 
went to the wall during the worst of 
the panic last week,” Britton ex- 
plained. “The rest of Miss MclIn- 
veigh’s money was in a company in 
Chicago—it failed Wednesday.” 

Darrow dropped his head into his 
hands and made no effort to suppress 
a groan, but his big cousin smoked on 
in apparent unconcern of the havoc 
his news had wrought. 

“This is the devil of a fix for me,” 
Billy finally confided; and, when Brit- 
ton did not answer, Darrow rose and 
walked out upon the trail that lead up 
the mountain side. 

“How did Billy act when you told 
him of Winifred’s losses?” Sallie in- 
quired of her husband as they went to 
their room. 

“For a cent, I’d give Billy a thrash- 
ing,” was all the answer she could 
get. 

Darrow passed a restless night and 
woke, for the dozenth time, just as day 
was breaking. The thought that for 
ten hours had harried him sprang into 
his mind with fresh ferocity. Baldly 
stated, did Miss McInveigh expect a 
proposal of marriage as a result of 
his attentions to her? How could he 
extricate himself from this situation? 
He must free himself from the tangle 
—with honor, if he could—but he 
must be free. Giving up hope of get- 
ting more sleep, Darrow rose and 
dressed. A heavy fog lay close to the 
ground; in its damp weight, the light 
branches of redwood and tan oak 
sagged earthward. Darrow stole softly 
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out of the cabin and struck into the 
Brookdale road. A long tramp in the 
fog would refresh his mind and re- 
lieve the tension of his nerves. But 
when he reached the place in the road 
where Dixie had become frightened, 
the sight of the cut-up ground brought 
to mind his foolish speech to Winifred 
when he had come to her assistance, 
and turning abruptly, he pushed his 
way through thick low-hanging boughs 
straight into the forest. 

“Possibly she did not hear those 
words,” he hoped. In the excitement 
of the moment, she may not have been 
conscious of the term of endearment, 
nor the tenderness of his tone. Dar- 
row drew in a long breath of the 
heavy, wet air, and sat down on a log. 
An invigorating breeze sprang up and 
swept, cool and bracing, across his 
feverish face; it served to blow away 
some of the worrying cogitations from 
the man’s brain and _ substituted 


thoughts bearing some degree of hope. 
“What nonsense that a man can’t make 
time pleasant for his cousin’s guest 
without having a breach of promise 


suit on his hands! Miss McInveigh is 
thirty-two—a thorough woman of the 
world, not a rustic maid with her first 
beau. What a fool I am. I am hun- 
gry. Thank the Lord, Ben breakfasts 
at the ghastly hour of seven-thirty. I’ll 
be back just in time.” 

As Darrow rose from the log, the 
leaves at his feet rustled briskly, and, 
glancing down to avoid the vines that 
were tangled across his path, Darrow 
caught sight of a bit of paper whirling 
among the dead leaves. It was the 
torn sheet of a letter which, at closer 
glance, he perceived to be covered 
with writing that strongly resembled 
Miss MclInveigh’s large, firm hand- 
writing. Billy picked up the sheet. It 
was twisted and torn, and some of the 
words were indistinct and some were 
entirely blotted out by the fog, which 
had almost saturated the paper. Of 
course this was the letter Winifred had 
lost yesterday. Darrow was about to 
put the fragment in his pocket when 
his eye rested upon his own name, 
and he scanned the page eagerly. The 
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words following “Mr. Darrow” were 
torn off, but the words just preceding 
the name were plainly discernible: “I 
am to be married to Mr. Darrow.” Fur- 
ther up the page, Darrow read: “so 
glad to know—of my happiness—” 
“we met—” “I am certain of his 
disinterested love—” Breathless, 
Darrow ran his eye over the page. 
“Sallie and the children—” “superb 
scenery—” He searched for the piece 
that was torn off, but finally gave up 
and started home. 

Darrow avoided Winifred during the 
morning, but directly after luncheon, 
he followed her out to the tan oak 
grove west of the cabin, where she 
had gone with a novel. Ben and Sal- 
lie had just driven off to a neighbor- 
ing ranch for fresh buttermilk. At 
Darrow’s approach, Miss MclInveigh 
looked up from her book and greeted 
him with her usual friendliness. Then 
she began to chat about the story she 
was reading. Darrow answered at ran- 
dom, stingingly annoyed at his lack of 
ease. Presently, he said quite abrupt- 
ly: “I am leaving this evening, Miss 
McInveigh.” It had been more than 
two weeks since he had begun to call 
her Winifred, and yesterday “dearest.” 

“Leaving? I thought you would be 
here until October.” 

“Ves, but ” Darrow did not 
look at his companion, though he 
flushed under the scrutiny he felt she 
gave his face. “I’ve just heard bad 
news.” 

“Bad news?” the lady’s tone was 
one of apprehension. “Not from— 
From where ?” 

“My business affairs are in a bad 
way,” explained Billy, feeling like a 
fool. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Miss McInveigh 
sympathized. ‘“‘Are only your own 
private affairs involved?” 

“Yes, just mine, but I must leave at 
once. And,” continued Darrow with 
more self-confidence, “of course, Miss 
MclInveigh, this new state of affairs al- 
ters our own plans—destroys our— 
hopes.” 

“I do not in the least understand 
you, Mr. Darrow,” Miss MclInveigh 
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stated; and Darrow, still with averted 
face, judged that she spoke in frank 
bewilderment. 

“It means, dear lady,” Darrow 
gathered courage as the dire necessity 
for it arose, and his tone was exceed- 
ingly firm, “it means that no matter 
how much we care for each other, with 
my money gone, marriage is out of the 
question.” At last he raised his eyes 
and faced her squarely. The break 
must be unmistakably final; the fatal 
error of a provisional engagement 
must be avoided. “My father has no 
intention of coming to my rescue,” he 
added. 

Winifred’s cheeks were burning with 
a bright color, and Darrow could not 
help but put his own interpretation 
upon the expressions that alternately 
tightened and relaxed the muscles of 
her face. However, her eyes met his 
bravely; but this fact merely spurred 
him on to desperate measures, for evi- 
dently, she was going to hold him to 
what she regarded as an implied obli- 
gation. 

Miss McInveigh, studying Darrow’s 
face, did not at once reply; when she 
did speak, her words carried no touch 
of haughtiness, only extreme perplex- 
ity: “I am more than ever at a loss 
to understand you,” she said. 

“I can hardly make myself plainer, 
my dear Miss McInveigh,” Billy an- 
swered coldly, and was chilled when 
the lady sat perfectly quiet, thumbing 
over the leaves of her book. He 
turned his eyes away from Miss Mc- 
Inveigh’s face, which was now half 
averted, and frowningly watched the 
busy affairs of a company of ants at 
his feet. The fear crept upon him that 
Winifred did not believe that he had 
lost his money, and that she was sure 
that he knew of the recent loss of her 
fortune. 

“Obviously, you cannot marry a 
penniless man, and, of course, dear 
lady,” he strove to temper the cold- 
ness of his words with a note of ten- 
derness in his voice, “I could not 
dream of marrying a lady with your 
fortune——” 

“Oh, I lost my money last week,” 
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Winifred interrupted frivolously, and 
she smiled. 

Billy set his foot on the ants. “Lost 
your fortune?” he cried, but his tone 
was vastly artificial, and it happened 
to amuse Miss MclInveigh, for she 
laughed merrily. 

“My dear Billy, you have misun- 
derstood the situation altogether,” she 
gayly informed him, “but I am just 
beginning to see light. I will ‘put 
you wise’—to quote your cousin Ben.” 
Darrow’s astonishment at these words 
was genuine and profound, but his 
surprise was a mere preparation for 
the amazement that gripped him as 
Winifred proceeded. “I am to be mar- 
ried to your father in October,” she 
said. ‘We met two years ago on the 
Hammonds’ yacht, and the next win- 
ter he asked me to marry him. Since 
then I have seen him several times; 
the last time being just before I came 
here. I did not consent to be his wife 
until after my arrival here. Up to 


that time, though he had heard that I 
was the wealthy Miss McInveigh, I 


told him I was a distant relative of 
hers, but many persons mistook me for 
Peter McInveigh’s daughter; I wanted 
to be sure my husband had not mar- 
ried me for my property.” Miss Mc- 
Inveigh laughed foolishly Darrow 
thought, and he reddened angrily. 
Billy sat, silent and sullen, crushing 
with a trim, well shod foot, the little 
creatures that scurried about, unaware 
of the fate awaiting them; the vented 
irritability of a moody giant, out of 
conceit with his concerns, bringing to 
the joyous pigmies a swift and tragic 
doom. Miss McInveigh, noticing the 
wholesale carnage, pleaded: “Don’t 
kill the ants, Billy, please. Thank 
you. Now, Billy,” she continued 
cheerfully, “while you only heard of 
your financial misfortunes yesterday 
—or was it in this morning’s post >— 
I knew of them some time ago; 
months ago, in fact. Your father has 
been very confidential with me re- 
garding his son, of whom he is very 
fond and—solicitous. Of course, when 
I came here I had no idea of meeting 
you, but our meeting here is merely 
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one of those coincidences which so 
often give interest and color to the 
delightful story of life. I was so glad 
that you seemed to like me—lI didn’t 
dream that it was love-making, hon- 
estly—and so glad of this chance to 
know you and be friends before I 
should be your father’s wife. Your 
father had told me that you knew 
nothing of his attachment for me.” 

Billy sat watching the little ants, 
and he was glad that he had spared 
so many for the bustling life to which 
they brought such zest in living. Wini- 
fred made no attempt to break the 
silence which followed her. explana- 
tion, but turned the pages of her novel 
—reading a line here and there. 

At last Billy stood up: “In the last 
ten minutes I’ve thought of sixteen 
different remarks to make, but none 
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of them will do,” he said, his boyish 
smile struggling through the mortifica- 
tion and chagrin that rested upon his 
face. “I am going away now, but I 
will be at the wedding, and for that 
occasion I’ll have a speech that for 
felicity will be a humdinger.” He 
bowed to her and then turned toward 
the house. 

But Miss McInveigh rose and held 
out her hand. “I don’t deserve it,” 
said Billy, humbly. 

Winifred laughed good-humoredly. 
“We must learn to accept a few things 
that we do not deserve,” she told him. 
“You and I are going to be friends.” 
Her twinkling brown eyes looked 
frankly into his. “For two persons, 


loved by the same person, must love 


each other. Au revoir—till October, 


Billy.” 





MY NEIGHBOR'S DAUGHTER 


Phyllis weaves a garland for me, 
Sweet with all the flowers that bloom, 
But no blossom fair as Phyllis 

Comes to grace the lap of June. 

In her laughter I hear mingled 

Songs of myriad warbling birds, 

And her music, like a dream-voice, 
Shames the potency of words. 


No more rosy than her wee mouth 
Is the coral of the seas, 

And the sun that loves to nestle 

In her locks, kissed by the breeze, 
Finds a counterfeited splendor 
Like the glory of the sky, 

When the evening hour approaches, 
And the sweet day breathes a sigh. 


I confess it: I love Phyllis 

With devotion for all time; 

As for Phyllis, she has promised, 
So I know that she is mine. 

And our courtship is ideal, 

I am sure that you'll agree— 
Phyllis numbers just four summers, 
And I’m only fifty-three! 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 





THE WITCH'S TREE 


By Margaret Brown 


hung low and great clouds tum- 

bled about in lazy confusion. 

Beneath the cliffs, heavy waves 
splashed and tossed as if in play, and 
spring, even here at the water’s edge, 
had begun to assert herself. The 
grass stretched to the very rocks, and 
behind it the pines and cypress of 
Monterey fell back, bent by years of 
wind. The light breeze teased at the 
cypress, and sent up a tiny cloud of 
yellow pollen, and then fled on again, 
hiding in the pines. 

The man on the cliffs watching it 
all smiled. Like an overgrown boy, he 
had come west to enjoy, for a short 
season, the unaccustomed freedom and 
independence of life here in a gabin, 
alone, among the pines of cific 
Grove, and it had fascinated him. 

Reluctantly, now, he turned from 
his position at the Witch’s Tree, but 
paused to gaze at Carmel that lay 
basking in the sun. Its circle of sand 
glistened in the fading light, and its 
tiny bay was aglow with ripples of 
ever-changing color. Gradually, how- 
ever, the glow paled, and the man 
made his way up the road that bent 
toward home. Smart rigs from Del 
Monte, with tourists, passed. him 
by, yet he laughed to himself, rejoic- 
ing in the long unfamiliar creak of cor- 
duroys and in the easy slouch of a 
sombrero. The road swung deeper 
into the woods, and the sound of the 
water was distant, half inarticulate; 
but the trees were alive in their own 
way, nodding and whispering to one 
another. 

Then suddenly from the quiet there 
came a voice—an untrained, girlish 
voice, singing in Spanish. The man 


fo: OUT in the west the sun 


pushed on, hardly aware of it until a 
quick turn of the road brought him 
before the girl herself. She sat upon 
the grass, her lap full of the purple 
fleur-de-lis of the woods, and with 
them great bunches of fern. She sang 
as she arranged the flowers and 
scanned the road, expectantly. 

Her eyes laughed when she saw the 
man, and-her lips flashed a smile. 
“Ah! Senor, you will want some 
flowers. No?” 

The man pulled his sombrero gal- 
lantly from his head and smiled in 
return. He was in the mood for ad- 
venture, 

“Perhaps one, if you yourself will 
put it in my buttonhole.” 

“Si, Senor, but you must stoop to 
me. I cannot get up with so many,” 
and she pointed to the flowers. 

“Then I shall sit down and help 
you. You are a very pretty senorita 
to be found here alone in the woods.” 

The girl laughed, pleased at the 
compliment. The man smiled, too. 
She was an interesting part of the 
scenery; he noted with satisfaction the 


« brilliant color of her cheeks, the co- 


quetry of eye and mouth, and the 


Quick play of-feeling in her face. 


“What are you doing here, Senor- 
ita? It is far from the town.” 

“And why do I care? I sell these 
—the pretty flowers. The tourists that 
come by—they would spoil their 
shoes or they are lazy—I do not know. 
But when they see my flowers they 
want some. So I smile at them, and 
they give me money. Then I laugh, 
for they are easy, these tourists! No, 
Senor ?” 

She broke her words with a peculiar 
Spanish accent that delighted him. 
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her laugh was mischievous and ban- 
tering. 

He looked at her boldly, and sum- 
moned a great bravado as he said: 
“TI am no easy tourist! I am not like 
the others. I shall find the prettiest 
flower of them all, and you yourself 
shall put it in my buttonhole. You 
shall get no money, either, but do it 
because I say so, Senorita.” 

He leaned toward her and began 
fingering the flowers. As if by acci- 
dent, his hand touched hers. It lin- 
gered a moment, and then passed on 
to the flowers. At length he found a 
large one. 

“Here it is. This is the one you 
shall put in my buttonhole, Senorita?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 
“Dinero, first, Senor.” 

“Nonsense, I tell you. I am no easy 
tourist! I could take them all if I 
choose, so you may as well give me 
one. Come, you are too pretty to re- 


fuse!” 
The girl’s face pouted—but it was 


an altogether becoming pout. 


She 
shook her head. 

“You are not kind, Senor. Because 
I am only a Senorita? When the 
money does not come, then the madre 
she beats me. It hurts me when she 
beats, Senor. To-day there is little 
money. Do you want me _ beaten, 
Senor?” She looked up at him ag- 
grieved, and put the suggestion of a 
sob in her voice. 

The man was delighted. Already 
he had seen many of these Spanish 
girls, Castilian enough to be beautiful, 
Mexican and Indian enough to be un- 
scrupulous. She was deceiving him 
some way, and it pleased his fancy to 
lead her on. 

He laughed at her. “Come, put 
the flower here as I say. You are 
much prettier when you smile. I do 
not like you at all when you pout that 
way.” 

“Oh, Senor, the madre she wil beat 
me!” Her voice rose high, distressed 
and reproachful. “Senor, and you 
wish it?” 

She was a pretty actress and the 
man yielded. 
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“Here, then, is a dollar. Will that 
pay for the beating?” 

He held it out, and the girl reached 
for it eagerly. As her fingers touched 
the coin, his closed upon her hand. 

“Now, I have caught you. I should 
kiss you for that lie you have told 
me, but you may go home and con- 
fess to the priest. Tell him you stor- 
ied to me, and I gave you a dollar for 
doing it well.” 

He released her hand and strode 
off down the road. 

“Adios, Senor,” she called, and be- 
gan again with her singing. After all, 
it had been a very profitable day— 
the excursion had brought her many 
generous tourists. She could well af- 
ford to sing. 

The man chuckled as he _ betook 
himself on toward Pacific Grove. He 
could almost imagine himself back to 
the years when the west was young; 
when Monterey ruled it proudly over 
the land of gold. The illusion was 
strengthened by the sudden appear- 
ance of a rider, Mexican in all his 
haughty arrogance and carelessness of 
manner. He did.not so much as deign 
a glance at the man on foot, but urged 
on his sorrel mare, regardless of heat 
and exhaustion. The gaudy trappings 
of his saddle clattered, his spurs jin- 
gled; in all he was a very cheap re- 
production of the men who had lorded 
it over the country years ago. 

The Eastern man watched him out 
of sight with interest. It amused him 
to play with his imagination and be- 
lieve that he had betaken himself 
back again to the early days. But 
soon a team prancing by with its 
sightseers broke the spell. He smiled 
at himself. No, he was not a half- 
century back, but here, a_ tourist 
among other tourists. He remembered 
the girl’s words and his dollar with 
a laugh. 

Because the next day was Sunday 
he went and attended mass. He had 
not yet visited the old Monterey mis- 
sion, and wanted to see it as it was 
in use. With the worshipers he passed 
in, impressed against his will; then 
as suddenly disappointed to find it so 
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well repaired and preserved. The 
natural marks of age had been oblit- 
erated, but about it there was yet the 
subtle atmosphere, the spirit of the 
past. It penetrated even his critical 
attitude, and a sense of reverence 
held him unawares. 

The congregation, a motley one of 
English and Spanish settled down. 
The sisters in their long robes slipped 
in noiselessly, and counted their beads 
with devotion. Then the children 
from the school across the way filed 
in with much noise, much bowing and 
crossing. Finally came silence that 
awaited the priest. 

The service progressed slowly and 
tediously for the man who understood 
none of it. But the flickering candles 
played at the altar, the windows, the 
quaint pictures, the statues would have 
detained him longer than the hour. 
However, he arose with the others 
when the mass was over, pausing to 
look here and there at whatever 
pleased him. Suddenly his eyes dis- 


covered the figure of a Christ which 
hung suspended from a cfoss above 


the door. It was a tortured thing, the 
red of blood hanging heavy on hands 
and breast and feet. So barbaric and 
cruel was it that the man paused, fas- 
cinated by his very disgust. His easy 
good nature was repulsed by it. But 
when he remembered where he was, in 
old Monterey, he liked it. It seemed 
in keeping with the place. 

“Buenos Dias, Senor!” At the holy 
water fount the girl of yesterday stood 
watching him. Her dress was of som- 
bre black, in fine harmony with her 
air of piety. In her hands she clasped 
a prayer book, and a small rosary 
hung suspended from her neck. She 
looked at him soberly, but in her eyes 
flashed coquetry undaunted by re- 
ligion and reverence. It was a pic- 
ture so different from the one he had 
been studying that the man came to 
himself with a start. 

“Senorita!” he exclaimed. 

She put her fingers to her lips 
quickly. ‘Not so loud, Senor, or they 
will hear us, and the madre ” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “The madre 
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does not love the American,” and she 
laughed softly. 

“She is here, then, the madre who 
beats you?” 

“‘No—but somebody would tell her.” 

The man laughed. “I should like to 
see that madre.” 

“Why, Senor?” the girl 
quickly and a bit nervously. 

He was amused at her evident con- 
fusion. 

“Why ? Because you have no madre 
that beats you. But now I want to 
talk with you, Senorita.” 

“So, Senor! And-very badly?” 

“Very.” 

“Well, then, perhaps we may sit 
down here for a time if we are quiet. 
The priest—I think he will be busy at 
the house for a time, and no one will 
see us.” 

“Then you are ashamed of me, 
Senorita, that you hide this way?” he 
asked, as they made their way to a 
near-by pew. 

“Oh, Senor!” She touched his arm 
by way of further apology. “But you 
joke me. As I have said, the madre, 
she is not fond of the Americans. But 
I—I like them.” She laughed softly 
and lowered her eyes. 

“And I like the Spanish, Senorita,” 
he returned, eyeing her with apparent 
admiration. “But that madre: did she 
beat you yesterday P” 

“Oh, no; she was away and did not 
know that I was gone. The madre is 
proud. She would be much angry if 
she knew.” 

He laughed at her _ inconsistent 
stories, and began teasing her further. 
“Perhaps, then, I shall tell her.” 

“Oh, Senor, she would punish me. 
She would make me work a whole 
year on an altar cloth. A whole year, 
Senor!” 

“Only a year, Senorita? That is 
not long. And perhaps she had better 
keep you busy.” 

“Oh, but I am busy, Senor. Only 
for an altar cloth you get no money. 
But I make other things, Senor. 
Pretty things for a house, Senor. You 
will want to buy them for your wife? 
No?” 


asked 
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“But I must get the wife first, 
Senorita. Do you know where I can 
find one?” and he touched her arm 
softly. 

She looked up at him archly, but 
said nothing. Then she lowered her 
eyes. At length she faced him de- 
terminedly. “You will buy some of 
my embroidery, Senor?” 

“Nonsense. I don’t want any em- 
broidery. What should I do with it? 
Besides, I am not like the other tour- 
ists. I have no money to spend.” 

“Now, Senor, you joke. All you 
tourists are rich and I am poor. The 
things are pretty when you see them.” 

“But you are prettier, Senorita.” 

She smiled and arose, for there 
came the sound of feet upon the 
quaint pavement without. She seemed 
excited and fearful. 

“No, you must not come now! It is 
the priest, maybe, for confession. He 
will take me to confession, and he 
must not see that I have been talk- 
ing to the American. To-morrow, 
Senor, I shall be at the Witch’s Tree. 


In the afternoon early. Adios, Senor,” 

and she kissed her fingers to him. 
He laughed, and left alone in the 

chapel, lost himself for a while in ex- 


amining it. When he made his way 
out, no one was about. Only far down 
the road he spied a woman’s figure, 
and beside it a man walking his sor- 
rel horse. He saw them half uncon- 
sciously, and then turned briskly down 
the road that led to the town of Mon- 
terey. 

A certain Sabbath stillness pervaded 
the streets—the languid stillness of 
maturing spring. The old warped 
buildings leaned heavily on their sup- 
ports, and the newer ones swarmed 
with the dirty children of the Mexi- 
cans. His walk led him only through 
this poorer section of Monterey, and 
he judged it all by what he saw. Far- 
ther up in the business part privates 
from the garrison, Mexicans and non- 
descript whites hung about the saloon 
corners, or wandered aimlessly up 
and down the streets. He pushed by 
them with disgust; by the Customs 
House, now an idling place for idle 
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men; by the fishing and _ shipping 
wharves, on to the road that circles 
near the bay. 

Through the fog and distance, the 
shores of Santa Cruz lay dimly pen- 
ciled against the sky; an occasional 
sail dotted the placid surface of the 
water; and frequently the half-inar- 
ticulate moan of the buoy thrust itself 
upon the ear. The man squared his 
shoulders and drew in great breaths of 
the pungent, salty air. Behind him the 
cares of an office life seemed merely 
the play of an idle fancy: he was be- 
witched by the care-free goddess of 
the West. ; 

Mildly curious, the next day he be- 
thought himself of the girl and her 
appointment at the Witch’s Tree. Hav- 
ing no better amusement, he hired a 
horse and cantered down through the 
pines to the tree by the cliff. He 
found the girl already there, sitting 
out on one of the rocks watching the 
water. She turned as he approached, 
and waved at him gayly. He doffed 
his sombrero in return and scrambled 
down to a place near her side. 

“Buenos Dias!” she called. 

“You have ridden, too?” he ques- 
tioned, pointing to a gray that was 
tethered near his own. 

“Yes; to-day I did not come to sell 
flowers, but only to see you, Senor.” 

He laughed at her frankness. ‘Well, 
then, take me to Carmel or Point Lo- 
bos. I want to ride instead of idling 
here.” 

“It is far, Senor.” 

“But it is early, and the day is fine. 

Come!” He reached out his hand to 
assist her, and she rose, half regret- 
fuliy. 
_ “Then you had rather ride than talk 
to me, Senor?” She glanced up at 
him from lowered lids. A bright color 
flushed her cheeks, and her hair shone 
black in the sun. She was really beau- 
tiful. Almost it seemed that the Cas- 
tilian had triumphed over the Mexican 
in her blood. 

He pressed her hand and returned 
gallantly: “I had rather ride and talk 
to you, Senorita. Come!” 

A package had fallen from her lap, 
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and she reached for it eagerly. 

“The embroidery! I brought it that 
you might see. You will look at it 
first before we go?” 

She spread out several pieces of 
drawn work which were entirely un- 
interesting to him. Had he known 
anything about the work, he might 
have thought it that drawn work 
which only the Mexican woman knows 
how to make in its perfection. Had 
he known much about it, he could have 
seen that it was but a machine-made 
imitation of the real. But being a 
man who knew nothing of domestic 
things, it was all useless stuff in 
which he had no interest, and he eyed 
it impatiently. 

“Is it not beautiful, Senor?” 

“IT suppose so, but I don’t want it. 
Let us go for a ride.” 

“IT won't,” she pouted. 

He shrugged his shoulders indif- 
ferently. “Very well, I shall go 
alone.” 

“But, Senor,” her voice rose high, 
the peculiar Spanish cadence breaking 


even the English into rhythm. “Your 
wife—she would like the pretty work. 


See, it is beautiful. And I—I have 
made it all with my tired fingers. 
Senor!” 

She dropped her head, then half 
raised it, looking at him through low- 
ered lashes. 

“No, I don’t want it. Are you com- 
ing with me?” 

She was puzzled. Perfect little ac- 
tress that she was, she had not moved 
him. Suddenly she went to him and 
touched his arm with her hand. 

“Senor, I am poor. The madre, she 
is proud. If I did not sell these things 
to-morrow there would be no eating. 
She would not sell the pretty work to 
a. stranger. But I am not so proud. 
It is only five dollars that I ask for 
these. Only five, Senor. And you 
are rich!” 

She was standing close to him now, 
her hand still upon his arm. 

He laughed at her and reached in- 
dulgently in his pocket. 

“You little beggar!” This time he 
caught and kissed her, but she did not 
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resist. The money was safely in her 
hand. 

Then suddenly before he had re- 
leased her, a rider flashed unawares 
upon them. The horse snorted, the 
trappings vibrated with the sudden- 
ness of his halt. It was the Mexican 
of the sorrel horse. 

“Nina! Nina!” and a volume of 
Spanish oaths fell from his lips. He 
flung himself from the saddle and ad- 
vanced toward them. The flush of 
wine burned in his cheeks, and jeal- 
ousy added fire to the weakness and 
dissipation of his face. 

The other man chuckled to himself. 
This, then, was the cause of the girl’s 
deceit! At least she should pay a 
price for it. He put his arm strongly 
about her to detain her, and laughed 
at the Mexican defiantly. 

For a moment, while the husband 
halted, startled by the other man’s au- 
dacity, the situation seemed to para- 
lyze the girl. Then instantly all her 
cunning femininity leaped to life. She 
turned. to the man who held her like 
some animal in her fury, and tore 
away before he was aware of it. The 
primitive woman that lies so near the 
surface in the southern blood was alive 
within her, and she, too, cursed him in 
Spanish. When she had freed herself, 
she flung her arms about the Mexican, 
laughing and half crying. 

“But see, see the dinero! The 
Americano, he is easy. He has given 
me this for the embroidery. See!” 

She held the money before him, and 
at the sight, half the fire vanished 
from his face. His bravado was dis- 
appearing, his weak will asserting it- 
self. 

She laughed hysterically. “See, 
and you shall have it all. There is 
much to eat and drink for days, Car- 
litos. And work—you will not need 
to work until this is gone. Am I not 
good, Carlitos? Am I not better than 
other women? Say that I am better 
than them all.” 

He gave no need to her emotion. 

“Say I am good,” she insisted. “Is 
it not much money? And you shall 
have it all.” 
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He laughed loudly when he felt the 
money in his hand. “Ah, manana, I 
shall win at the game. To-day I lost, 
and they would not let me play with 
no dinero. But now, Madre de Dios, 
I shall beat them all! No, Nina? I 
shall beat them all! You are not so 
bad, Nina. No, you are not so bad!” 


He pinched her arm by way of caress, 
while he eyed the money in his hand. 
Her face lighted, and her usual gay 
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manner returned. They mounted their 
horses and cantered down the road. 

“These tourists—they are all alike. 
They are easy,—no, Carlitos?” 

Her laugh sounded out gayly. At 
the bend in the road she turned and 
looked back. 

“Adios, Senor Tourist, adios!” She 
waved half mischievously, half tri- 
umphantly, and the horses, a gray and 
a sorrel, disappeared among the trees. 
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Out o’ bed at break o’ day, 
Whis’lin’, singin’, not much tune, 
Just a noise, some folks would say, 
But to me it’s sweet as June, 
When the birds, chock full o’ glee, 
Burst their throats ’most with their song. 
I can hear him callin’ me 
As the path he runs along: 
“Heigho, heigho, comin’ Dad’— 
Merry little lad. 


Eyes a-shinin’, cheeks aglow, 

Wind a-rufflin’ up his hair, 

Wisht his mother she could know 

How he looks, she couldn’t bear 

For to leave him, seemed like he 

Was so used to her he’d mind 

Stayin’ here with only me. 

But when she left us behind, 

I was—why, just all he had, 
Helpless little lad! 


Follows me around the place, 

Likes to think he’s helpin’ some; 

Says with such a beamin’ face, 

“Tell y’ what, we make things hum!” 

Gets so tired he’ll most drop, 

Sometimes, in the boilin’ sun, 

But you just can’t make him stop 

Till he knows the last job’s done. 

Keeps a-whis’lin’ like he’s glad— 
Plucky little lad! 


Wonder sometimes since she went, 
What’s the use o’ bein’ good; 
Things I never really meant, 

Why, she always understood; 
Then when I’m a-feelin’ blue, 

He says, holdin’ of my han’, 
“Hope that I’ll be just like you 
When I grow to be a man.” 

Got the ways his mother had— 


Bless the little lad! 


Marjory Conic Newton 
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I 


room window—face pressed 

close to the pane—watching the 

monotonous drop-drop of the 
rain. Such a gloomy day it was, and 
oh, how blue it made one feel. She 
was startled by the ringing of the 
door bell, and immediately forgot 
about the rain and her “blues” as she 
sat straight and almost breathless, 
waiting. 

After what seemed an interminable 
time, her aunt’s voice came to her: 
“Come down, Lenora, please. Hart- 
land is here.” 

With these words ringing merrily in 
her ears, quite girl like and woman 
like, she paused in front of her mir- 
ror to adjust her hair and to dab just 
a little powder on the nose that had 
grown red through being close-pressed 
against the cold window pane. The 
young man who waited in the little 
living room smiled at the bright vision 
she made as she entered, hands out- 
stretched, and an_ entrancing little 
pucker on her lips. 

“Isn’t this weather beastly, Hart- 
land?” she asked, as he took her 
hands in his. 

“Perhaps—to a woman. But you 
see, I have been so busy saying my 
farewells and with the intricacies of 
packing that I have had no time to 
notice. I’ll admit that it is discourag- 
ingly damp, with no promise of chang- 
ing for the better.” 

“And this is to be our first separa- 
tion since we were kiddies together,” 
said Lenora, a faint trace of sadness 
in her voice. “And when you have 
been in your old medical college I 
suppose that you will forget all about 


ENORA WARE sat at her bed- 


me, and never so much as write me a 
post card.” 

“Sweetheart, how can you say 
that?” said Hartland, rebuke in his 
tones. ‘Come and sit beside me on 
this couch while I tell you something 
I have been thinking a great deal of.” 

When she had shyly responded, he 
took her hands and renewed the pro- 
testations of love which he had been 
wont to whisper into her ears from 
the days when, bare-footed, they had 
played together and vowed to be man 
and wife some day when they should 
be real grown-ups. There was the 
same honest note of sincerity which 
for years and years has made young 
voices grow husky and young eyes fill 
up with the mistiness of earnestness. 

Lenora Ware had never known her 
parents: they had died when she was 
a chubby, rosy-cheeked little tot. A 
maiden aunt had mothered her, and 
showered upon her all the affection 
of a heart that was filled to overflow- 
ing, but had remained dormant for 
want of something upon which to lav- 
ish its devotion. Hartland Crosby 
had been left motherless as a baby, 
and had grown to young manhood, a 
pal to his old father, who had been 
physician to Lenora’s parents. The 
aunt and the father had watched the 
two children grow up, sweethearts and 
playmates in childhood, and now the 
fondest wish of their hearts was that, 
when the two should return from col- 
lege, they would be man and wife. 

“Lenora, I must go now,” said 
Crosby, at last. 

“And you will never be too busy to 
write to me?” 

“Never, my little wife-to-be,” he 
assured her tenderly. 

And after he had gone, Lenora sat 
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again at her window, face pressed 
against the pane, watching him until 
he disappeared from sight. She 
sighed softly as she turned away, and 
walked slowly downstairs. She found 
her aunt fluttering around the table 
preparing the evening meal, and as 
the gentle-faced woman took the 
blushing girl in her arms, she cried 
softly, crooning as she stroked the fair 
head against her breast. 


II 


For a time, the girl was terribly 
lonely at college. She made friends 
of her class-mates, but they did not 
seem to be able to make her forget. 
She wanted to be back home—home, 
where her sweetheart might come to 
her and sit through the evening in the 
little living room where she had said 
good-bye to him. Hartland wrote to 
her, and while his letters were tender, 
they were filled principally with the 
new life that was his—his man’s life, 
as he called it. 

Meanwhile, Hartland did occasion- 
ally forget the absent Lenora. He was 
a conscientious student, and, more- 
over, he loved his chosen life work. 
And he was determined that he would 
make his old father proud of his son 
when the day for his final examina- 
tion should come. When he wrote to 
Lenora, he dwelt on the great day 
when they both should leave their col- 
leges and go back home—to a home of 
their own, just theirs alone. 

On one of the bright summer days 
of a vacation in their last term, sad- 
ness came to the two households. Le- 
nora’s wayward brother, a_ college 
scapegrace, became embroiled in a 
drunken quarrel and was killed. A 
distant relative had taken the unruly 
child when Lenora went to the aunt 
and had sent the boy to college. Le- 
nora had seen him but seldom, but her 
tender heart went out to him and pit- 
ied him. 

On her return to college she was to 
graduate and return home immedi- 
ately. Hartland had already won his 
diploma with honors. And before the 
news of the death had come, his en- 
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gagement to Lenora had been an- 
nounced and the wedding day set. 
ok * aK * 


When Hartland entered the living 
room, his lips were stern and white, 
white as the face of the girl who stood 
facing him, with hands _ nervously 
clasping and unclasping, her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Hartland, what is the matter?” she 
asked brokenly. 

“Who was the man who left here 
just now and whose visit left you so 
agitated P” 

The girl looked at her sweetheart in 
an effort to read his sternness. Then 
she turned and leaned her arms on the 
mantel, her eyes filled with tears that 
would not overflow. 

“Are you going to answer me?” 
Crosby demanded. “Or am I to 
draw my own conclusions? Some col- 
lege flirtation, I suppose. Or what?” 

The slender figure quivered, but she 
did not answer. 

Muttering something, Hartland 
turned on his heel and left the room. 
She listened, and soon heard his quick, 
angry stride on the gravel, and then 
realized he had left her, gone out of 
her life, and her pent up feelings 
broke forth in sobs. 

Hartland Crosby walked swiftly 
home, torn with a conflict of emotions. 
He had never quarreled with Lenora, 
and now the pangs of jealousy had 
added their torture. At his office, he 
found a telegram awaiting him, ask- 
ing him to attend to the practice of an 
old friend of his father’s in the South. 
He accepted at once. 

Lenora,,hedring that he had gone, 
and realizing that his love had been 
shallow, begged her aunt to take her 
abroad. She wanted to be away from 
the old sights, the old faces of her 
girlhood. They sailed for Europe, and 
the sad girl who leaned over the rail 
and watched the shores of her native 
land grow gradually dimmer, won- 
dered if she would ever be able to 
tear from her heart the love she had 
given to the young man she now 
thought unworthy her _ slightest 
thought. 
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III 


One year later, tired of her wander- 
ing life, they returned to Paris, and 
decided to remain indefinitely. For a 
time they were satisfied to remain 
more or less in seclusion at the Hotel 
Vendome. But soon this paled, and 
the aunt, grown lonesome for the sight 
of friendly faces and pleasant social 
intercourse, prevailed upon her niece 
to look up some distant relatives who 
were residents in Paris. Lenora com- 
plied, but when the day came for the 
calls she pleaded a sick headache in 
order- to escape the ordeal. 

With considerable misgiving, Aunt 
Urselle left her alone. She had hoped 
that the girl would awaken from her 
early love dream. The pleasant com- 
panionship of a young man, a New 
Yorker, on the boat crossing the At- 
lantic had seemed to put new spirit in- 
to Lenora. Later, when the two met 
him again in Paris, Lenora had per- 
mitted attentions from the young man 
which caused her aunt no little hope. 
Alfred Lake was accompanying his 
mother to England, where they ex- 
pected to join his father. The ac- 
quaintance which followed proved 
pleasant. Her aunt found herself 
building air castles of matrimony. It 
seemed, however, that the old des- 
pondency had descended upon the girl. 
“Is it because she is missing Alfred,” 
she asked herself. 

The aunt was just about leaving the 
hotel entrance when she turned, as a 
hand touched her arm, and gasped in 
mingled pleasure and astonishment as 
she found herself looking into the 
handsome face of Alfred. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Lake,” 
she cried. “You here in Paris.” 

“Are you so pleased to see me?” 
he asked in the frank manner which 
had first won her liking. 

“Glad!” she cried. 
edly.” 

Together they walked along the 
street, exchanging experiences. 

Meanwhile, left to herself, Lenora 
fell to brooding. She was thinking of 
Hartland Crosby; wondering what had 
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become of him and whether he had 
entirely forgotten her. She supposed 
that, by this time, his affections had 
been bestowed upon some other young 
woman. For all she knew, he might 
be married already. Strange, she had 
not thought of him for some time. In 
fact, Alfred’s acquaintance had driven 
all thoughts of her former fiance from 
her head. She blushed as she recalled 
how much she had enjoyed the long 
strolls through romantic old London 
which she and Alfred Lake had taken. 

Lenora’s few moments’ visualizing 
of the incidents connected with her 
first meeting with Lake served to 
bring a rosier color to her cheeks and 
a new sparkle to her eyes. And when 
her aunt returned it was to find her in 
a cheery mood. 

“I am not in the least surprised, 
auntie,” said Lenora, after she was 
told of the unexpected meeting in the 
afternoon. “Something gave me warn- 
ing that you would bring some such 
news. Did you invite Mr. Lake to 
call?” 

“Assuredly,” replied her aunt. 

Above all else, the aunt desired the 
happiness of her niece. The whole 
love of her heart was centered on the 
girl, and the latent mother instinct in 
her made her pray that the child may 
have opportunity to marry a man she 
could love through life and whose 
children would be the solace and pride 
of her own declining years. 

Days lengthened into months and 
the months became two years. They 
had been years of happiness for both, 
and neither felt as yet a desire to re- 
turn to their America. The friendship 
between Lenora and Alfred Lake ce- 
mented into something which at times 
gave Aunt Urselle misgivings as to the 
possibility of its ever growing into 
anything more intimate. The girl had 
grown into a lovely woman; the sweet 
girlishness had given place to a wo- 
manly beauty that more than fulfilled 
the promise of her youth. But still 
there clung to her the memory of the 
faithless lover of her childhood. It 
caused a touch of sadness to linger in 
her eyes and her smile, but there were 
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moments when her content in the com- 
panionship and friendship of Lake 
drove the sadness away, and left in 
its place that which prompted her 
aunt to hope and repeat her prayers. 

Alfred’s mother, left a widow, had 
watched the friendship between the 
young people, and although she knew 
the girl’s story, hoped that her son’s 
desire would be granted. She told her 
longing to Aunt Urselle and learned 
that she was not alone in it. 

“IT have come to love Lenora very 
dearly,” she said. “I would like noth- 
ing better than to be able to really 
call her daughter. It would make me 
so happy, and I know what it would 
mean for Alfred. He loves her— 
my mother’s heart tells me that. But 
Lenora a 

“It is my dearest wish, Mrs. Lake,” 
returned the aunt, as the other sighed. 
“I have watched the growing friend- 
ship, and I have prayed for their hap- 
piness. If it is willed that they shall 
love each other, I shall indeed be a 
happy woman.” 

One beautiful sunny day, when the 
green country lanes were fresh and 
alluring, Alfred and Lenora took a 
long automobile journey. It was a day 
when the birds seemed to be singing 
for the sheer joy of living. The very 
atmosphere breathed something which 
wrapped the young people in the spell 
which comes at moments when the 
tongue is stilled and the heart grows 
full—too full for speech. 

They had stopped at a rustic little 
wayside inn, and were enjoying their 
lunch under the shade of the great 
trees. Lenora had been lolling back 
luxuriously in her low chair, her spir- 
its gay and her laughter clear and 
filled with supreme joy. Alfred felt 
his heart beat faster as he watched 
her. He had often longed to speak 
to her of that which was closest to 
his heart, but he remembered the oc- 
casion when he had grown bold and 
she had gently told him of her girl- 
hood sweetheart and her girlhood love. 
She had gently taken his hand in hers 
and pressed it, but her manner had 
told him that he must not speak of 
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it—that he must content himself wita 
friendship. Now, as he looked at her 
sweet face and felt the spell of the day 
and the singing of the mating birds, 
the instinct of mating grew strong. 
He arose and dropped to his knees be- 
side her chair, and took her hand in 
his, pressing his lips to the soft, warm 
flesh. 

Then he looked up at her and met 
her eyes. His lips trembled at the 


new light he surprised in their depths. 
Was she, too, succumbing to the spell 
of the beautiful, warm spring day? 
Was she, too, feeling the instinct of 
mating strong within her? 


V 


It was several days after Alfred 
Lake had asked the vital question. 
Lenora had not answered at once— 
she was not altogether sure of herself. 
In fact she was not the old Lenora, 
and she had not as yet accustomed 
herself to the newer, older and much 
changed woman she knew herself to 
be. The image of Hartland Crosby 
hovered before her in all of its old 
time appeal, and checked the “yes” to 
her wooer’s pleading. That was why 
she asked for time to consider. 

Alfred had purchased a new touring 
car, and was anxious to try it. He 
invited Lenora and her aunt to accom- 
pany him and his mother, and as they 
speeded through the country lanes, 
he sat at the wheel in conscious pride 
with the girl of his heart at his side. 
Suddenly the car shot forward at a 
terrific burst of speed. Alfred shut 
his teeth grimly, and endeavored to 
keep his hands steady. Breathless 
with the rush of the wind beating 
against her face, Lenora saw the 
needle on the speedometer steadily 
whirl toward a mark she instinctively 
knew was taxing the engine to the 
limit. The car was running away. 

Ahead of them was a sharp bend in 
the road, and they could not guess 
what lay beyond. Alfred was power- 
less to stop the car. Suddenly the car 
seemed to leap into space and plunge. 
Lenora felt a sensation of being hurt- 
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led at a terrible velocity, and she 
knew no more. 

Hours afterward, it seemed, Lenora, 
lying in a little white bed beside a 
‘window, through which the soft 
breath of spring came to her, won- 
dered where she was. She felt a 
strange lassitude, and then she tried 
to sit up. Gasping, she fell backward, 
and pains like the pricking of countless 
needles shot through her body, and 
her head swam until her eyes were 
blinded. 

After what seemed an interminable 
period of time, she saw a white robed 
figure standing beside the bed. She 
opened her lips to speak, but a soft 
hand was laid upon her mouth, and 
an equally soft voice bade her remain 
quiet. She must not move nor at- 
tempt to speak. Then she was told 
that she had been injured in an auto- 
mobile accident, and that she had 
been in the hospital for a long time. 
She inquired for her aunt, but was 
told that she might not see her now— 
the doctors had refused to permit her 


to see any one save the nurses and 
themselves. 

A week passed and she was able to 
leave her bed, with the assistance of 


her attendants. She tried to put her 
feet to the floor, but winced at the 
pain. When her nurse had wheeled 
her ino the warm sunlight and drawn 
the wheel-chair beneath the cool shade 
of a tree, she recalled that she had 
been in Alfred’s new car, and that 
her aunt and Mrs. Lake had been 
with them. Then she remembered 
that the car had run away. Breath- 
lessly she inquired whether the others 
had been hurt. 

“You must nerve yourself, Miss 
Ware,” the nurse answered. “I have 
sad news for you.” 

Lenora sat erect, and her face was 
white. She could not speak. They 
told her that all three of the others 
had been killed while she—as by a 
miracle—had been saved. But she 
would likely be a cripple for life. Her 
hip had been permanently injured. 
At least the physicians were afraid 
that such was the case. But in a few 
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days a young American surgeon who 
had risen to prominence in an in- 
creditably short space of time, would 
come to the hospital to pronounce his 
judgment. He was visiting Paris, 
where a gathering of noted world sur- 
geons had assembled to discuss a new 
discovery he had just perfected. 

Lenora remained in a half-stupor 
for several days. The shock had been 
terrible. She had loved her aunt very 
dearly, and the thought of her death 
was anguish. She was sad because of 
Alfred and his mother as well. But 
her principal sorrow was for her aunt, 
who had mothered her. 

When the hour for the examination 
set by the young American surgeon 
arrived, Lenora’s thoughts immedi- 
ately went to Hartland Crosby. She 
had no reason with which to account 
for the feeling, but she seemed to an- 
ticipate seeing him. It was in this 
mood—visualizing the features of the 
man who had left her so unwarrant- 
ably, but who she knew she had never 
ceased to love—when the nurse came 
to her and told her that everything 
was ready. She was wheeled into the 
operating room in her chair, and she 
saw the man whom she supposed was 
the famous surgeon, donning his white 
linen robe and standing with his back 
toward her, talking to two strangers. 

Then he turned to give some in- 
structions to an attendant, and Lenora 
gasped. It was Hartland Crosby, and 
she knew that she cried his name 
aloud. He stood before her, staring 
as though not comprehending what he 
had heard. Then he came to her side 
and spoke to her. 

“Did you call my name?” he asked 
in a low, pleasant voice. And she 
noticed that his face was older, his 
hair tinged with gray, and a great sad- 
ness in his eyes. She did not speak 
for a moment. Then she breathed 
his name again. He did not recog- 
nize her, apparently, but as he was 
about to speak, she interrupted him: 

“Do you not know me, Hartland— 
Lenora Ware?” 

“Lenora!” he exclaimed, dropping 
at once to his knee at her side, and 
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lifting her hand in his own. “Oh, Le- 
nora, forgive me—forgive the wrong 
I did you.” 

The tears sprang to her eyes. Gen- 
tly she stroked the head that was 
bowed in her lap. 

“Oh, Hartland, it is so good to see 
you again.” 

Then she closed her 


eyes, and, 


swiftly, Hartland prepared for the ex- 


ating table. 


periment upon which he would work 
as he had never done in his life. Le- 
nora, trustingly, looked up into his 
eyes, from where she lay on the oper- 
Her lips moved, but she 
did not speak. And, before he began, 
Hartland leaned over her and gently, 
but with the love of many long, long- 
starved years, reverently pressed his 
lips to hers. 





THE BURDEN OF FALADA 


But and if thy mother knew, 
Then her heart would break in two.” 


—The Goose Girl. 


After Eden, womankind 

Brought forth sons with pang and cry. 
God in mercy struck them blind, 

Lest they see their sons, and die: 

For if mothers saw and knew 

Their strong hearts would break in two. 


You, young buck, most fiercely bent 

On the sweets of young men’s will, 

Rake—but gently reverent 

To your gentle mother still— 

But and if that mother knew, 

Her pure heart would break in two. 


Hear when Foreign Missions beg 
For the surplus of your rents!— 
Panderer to Fire and Plague, 

Cram your rotten tenements! 

But and if your mother knew, 

Her kind heart would break in two. 


Solid, lauded citizen, 

Oft to boys a model set— 
Overlord of wage-scrimped men, 
Trafficker in blood and sweat— 
But and if your mother knew, 

Her just heart would break in two. 


You that men for gifts call Good, 
Honored where our mighty sit— 
Juggler of a people’s food, 

Ruler of the roaring Pit— 

But and if your mother knew, 
Her free heart would break in two. 


Men from end to edge of earth— 
I that write, and you that read— 
Clods in sorrow, froth in mirth, 
Gods in aim and brutes in deed— 
But and if our mothers knew 


Their tried hearts would break in two. 


WILLIAM LAIRD 

















One of the larger mule barns. 


The Largest Mule Farm in the World 


By Lorraine Anderson Allen 


yards, are three brick barns, mod- 
ern and sanitary, that cover a floor 
space of eight million, three thou- 
sand, one hundred and _ ninety-six 
square feet. Horses? Cattle? Sheep? 


| N KANSAS CITY, at the city stock 


Not at all—mules. The largest mule 
farm in the world. Brown mules, 
gray mules, black mules; cotton, rice, 
mine, railroad, sugar and levee mules 
—thousands and thousands and thou- 
sands of them. 

Perhaps you have been brought up 
to consider a mule of no consequence. 
That is because you have never been 
to Kansas City and have never seen 
the mammoth mule plant of A. D. Cot- 
tingham. You have thought, perhaps, 
that mules “just grew,” like Topsy. 
But your error is profound. On the 
largest mule farm in the world—Mr. 
Cottingham’s farm—they are raised 
by science. A science that has evolved 


from twenty-seven years of close ob- 
servation and study of hundreds of 
thousands of mules. A science based 
not on theory, but on intimate per- 
sonal experience. 

For instance, on the outskirts of the 
city there is a farm of two hundred 
and sixty-five acres, with two big 
barns and other buildings, many wells 
and windmills, and a lake covering six 
acres. This is for the thin mules. It 
is as imperative for the mules of this 
establishment to be fat as for a 
Thanksgiving turkey. So from the 
droves of miscellaneous mules col- 
lected at the barns in the city those 
that are scrawny and peaked are taken 
out and sent to the farm to build up. 
These two hundred and sixty-five fine, 
undulating acres, with warm, luxurious 
barns, and a beautiful six acre lake 
are what might be termed a first class 
mule sanitarium. And as in all such 
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Front view, Cottingham Mule Farm, near the city limits. 


recuperating institutions the diet is of 
prime importance. A mule “has a 
gentle eye, a patient soul, a velvet 
nose, and prefers dry grass to green.” 
Mules should be fed on grass, dry in 
winter and green in summer. Sweet 
clover, wet with the dew, is the mule’s 
equivalent for ten raw eggs and two 
quarts of milk. But mules, happily, 
are not susceptible to tuberculosis, 
only colic. They are, as a rule, as- 
tonishingly healthy, but this one ani- 
mal weakness must be guarded against 
by a judicial management of the food 
supply. The change from a dry to 
a green diet and from green to dry 
should not be made too suddenly; and 
if a mule is constantly and rigorously 
compelled to Fletcherize, he will not 
get the colic. 

At this seat of mule science, the 
mules are not bred, but are collected 
from all over the country. They are 
bought between the ages of three and 
seven, and separated into six different 
classes according to size and future 
use. It has been carelessly and ig- 
norantly remarked that “a mule is a 
mule,” but on the largest mule farm 
in the world the saying does not hold, 
since he may be any one of six. And 
each class has before it a distinct and 
unanalogous destiny. The sugar mule 
—the best in the market, “finished in 


every respect’”—goes forth to labor 
on the sugar plantations of the South, 
while the rice and cotton mules will 
work toward the production and har- 
vesting of rice and cotton. The levee 
mule will tread the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. The mine mule will deal 
with coal everywhere wherever it is 
found. The railroad mule will be 
equally unrestricted as to locality. 

The Kansas City mule goes to every 
State in the Union, and to nearly 
every port of the world. In fact, we 
cannot live without him. It ill be- 
comes us either to insult or ignore 
this pillar of our civilization. When 
the countries of the world decide to 
go to war, the first thing to be done 
is to collect mules. England has never 
raised these indispensable animals, 
and when the Boers became obstreper- 
ous, she sent mad, desperate messages 
to Kansas City, and Kansas City sent 
to John Bull thousands and thousands 
of her most gorgeous mules. An 
American officer who had served in 
the Philippines and had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the respective value 
of trained generals, brave men and 
sound guns, concludes that “Heaven 
sends victory to the army with the 
most mules.” 

The American mule is installed in 
the military reservations of all Eu- 
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rope, and Uncle Sam has lately in- 
corporated a pack mule train with 
sixty-four of these Missouri super- 


mules as a part of the training equip- 


ment of the West Point Military 
Academy. The cadets are taught how 
to handle and load the mules; and 
when Lord Kitchener recently visited 
West Point he saw fourteen thousand 
pounds of ammunition and supplies 
packed on fifty-four mules with the 
train ready to start in fourteen min- 
utes. Ask a soldier if a mule is to be 
scorned. He will ask you in return 
what other creature, four-legged or 
otherwise, can carry on his back two 
hundred and eighty pounds in food, 
ammunition, medical supplies, tents, 
forage, axes, lanterns, buckets, and 
cooking utensils, and at the same time 
pick his way up perilous mountains 
and through pathless wastes. 

From the scientific head of the Kan- 
sis City mule farm comes the explana- 
tion, in a nutshell, of the mule’s ex- 
ceptional qualifications for war ser- 
vice. “If you were to lead a proces- 
sion of 200 mules with an old gray 
mare,” says Mr. Cottingham, “they 
would follow her all day, especially 
if she had a bell on her, and if the 


mare went into water over her head 
the mules would go right in, too.” 
There you have the secret of it. Mules 
need no driver and no guide. A single 
bell-mare—a mare with a little tin- 
kling bell strapped round her neck— 
takes the place of two hundred men, 
for the mules will follow the sound 
of that tinkle through fire and water, 
and so long as the mare is in sight 
the mules are not lost. 

There is something more in this 
than mere consanguinity. A mule is 
the child not only of a mare but of 
a donkey as well. And while all mules 
love all mares and are blissfully 
happy in the company of their mater- 
nal aunts, they hate and despise a 
donkey. A mule feels that he should 
have been a horse. It is his sire who 
is responsible for his being, instead, 
a hybrid. All that is ass in him he 
is ashamed of and abhors. That is 
why he is so sensitive about his ears. 
This is a point to bear constantly in 
mind if you associate at all with 
mules. Caress, respectfully and deli- 
cately, those unfortunate hall marks 
of his paternal strain, and you will 
gain a staunch and loyal comrade. 
But, as a wise and tactful, writer has 
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remarked, “you will never make a 
friend, you will never keep a friend, 
by insulting him in his weakest 
points.” 

Since the universal peace agitation 
has set civic virtues above military, 
a word about the mule’s value as a 
worker would do him no more than 
common justice. The huge plant in 
Kansas City produces farmers, min- 
ers and mountaineers. And the great- 
est of these is the mountaineer. A 
traveler will entrust his life to a mule 
in dangerous and inaccessible places 
without roads, without trails, without 
habitations, over loose stones along 
the edge of a precipice at an altitude 
of eleven thousand feet, where no 
other animal could go. Says one who 
has had much experience with these 
mountaineers: 

“The ease with which impossibili- 
ties are achieved in ridiculous; and 
the philosophic coolness with which a 
mule will stand, with all his four feet 
close together, perched on a pinnacle 
of nothingness, and thence determine 
the next downward step into the void, 
is a study of cheerfulness and. sound 
sense under difficulties to which I 
know no parallel. He never loses his 
head. He never seems to want to turn 
back. He does not get frightened at 
prospective perils. He knows exact- 
ly what is wanted of him, and liter- 
ally brings his mind to bear on each 
emergency as it comes up.” 

No wonder the mule, with his versa- 
tile usefulness, is in demand from 
Canada to Cuba, from the Andes to 
the Nile. No wonder the biggest and 
best mules in the world—the mules 
that come from the State of Missouri 
—fill the coffers of their owners to 
overflowing. An average mule from 
the Kansas City farm sells for one 
hundred and ninety dollars. Last year 
Mr. Cottingham sold eight thousand 
five hundred, and they ranged in price 
all the way from one hundred to three 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece. No 
wonder this chief of mule dealers does 
over a million and a half dollars worth 
of business in a year. 


But it was not always so. The 
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largest individual mule farm in the 
world was once a single little barn on 
a twenty-five foot lot. Mr. Cotting- 
ham traveled great distances in a 
gypsy wagon in the search for mules. 
He underwent difficulties, disappoint- 
ments and hardships, but in the end 
he triumphed; he got mules, more 
mules, and then more mules. It was 
always the crowning glory of the mule - 
that lighted him onward to success. 
“The mule is the nicest dumb brute 
there is,” he declares. “It is all bosh 
about their being harder to handle 
than horses. Why, I could put one 
hundred mules into a New York street 
with only three men to handle them, 
and they wouldn’t interfere with traffic 
at all.” 

Have you ever heard that a mule is 
obstinate, sullen and generally wick- 
ed? You have been grossly misin- 
formed. The mule’s champions rally 
from every country where he has ever 
bobbed his ears, and long and loud 
and loyal are their paeans, drowning 
the false slanders of the hybrid’s foes. 
The mule is gentle, patient, pliable. 
“Give him a chance, and he is not only 
one of the most honest and honorable 
of beings, but one of the most attrac- 
tive and sympathetic.” If his driver 
is not a brute, a mule will become 
worshipfully attached to him. - He will 
seem to devote his whole life and all 
his faculties to divining and fulfilling 
the desires of his master. One of 
the champions volunteers: “If asked 
to describe the mule’s temperament in 
general, I should call it one of pecu- 
liar docility, friendliness and affa- 
bility.” 

We have long accepted the obvious 
wisdom that lurks in that hint about 
biting off your nose to spite your 
face. Also, if honesty is the best pol- 
icy, so is courtesy to mules. And es- 
pecially courtesy to the Kansas City 
mule. Marching valiantly forth from 
his clean, sanitary, thoroughly equip- 


- ped, modern, scientific farm, he goes 


to all parts of the world to fight its 
‘“attles, to plough its fields, to mine 
its coal, and to carry its men to grand 
and awful heights. 





A Glimpse at the 
Leading Features 


Under Construction 


HE proclamation 
of the President 
of the United 
States to the na- 
tions of the world. to 
participate in the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition 
has been met with un- 
precedented response. 
Thirty-four nations have 
accepted. With those 
that constitute the ex- 
ception, the lack of offi- 
cial action will be more 
than made up by indi- 
vidual exhibitors, as in 
Germany, for instance, 
where 1,500 exhibitors, 
and in England where 
600 of the leading man- 
ufacturers have declared 
their intention of par- 
ticipating. The exhib- 
its are now being pre- 
pared in every part of 
the earth in anticipation 
of shipment, and will 
aggregate a total weight 
of 70,000 tons. 

There has been a corresponding in- 
terest among the States of our own 
nation, thirty-five having already dedi- 
cated sites, and more are to follow. 
Architects and commissioners from 
these States are now engaged in pre- 
liminary preparations and there is am- 
ple time for erecting the pavilions. 


Leading Attractions 
on the Programme 


of Entertainment 


Appropriations have 
been made by these var- 
ious States ranging from 
$75,000 to $750,000. Our 
national representation 
will be practically uni- 
versal. 

There will be an ex- 
penditure upon the 
grounds in installation 
and construction aggre- 
gating $80,000,000. A 
fleet of thirty vessels is 
engaged in transporting 
lumber from northern 
mills to the site. This is 
being rapidly converted 
into exhibit palaces cov- 
ering from five to eight 
acres. Nine of the ex- 
hibit palaces are nearing 
completion. The other 
two are under way. Ma- 
chinery palace, the larg- 
est wooden structure in 
the world, covering eight 
acres and _ containing 
eight million feet of lum- 
ber, fifteen hundred tons 

of bolts and five carloads of nails, is 
ready for the installation of exhibits. 

The palaces of mining, agriculture, 
food products, manufacturing, varied 
products, transportation, education and 
liberal arts, averaging five acres in 
extent of ground floor, are rapidly 
approaching the finished state. They 
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range from 50 per cent to 99 per cent 
completed. Many of them range above 
the 70 per cent mark. The rate of 
construction is not less than 10 per 
cent per month, and the contracts have 
been let for completion at a specified 
time to insure the opening of the ex- 
position as scheduled. To-day the 
department of construction is ahead 
of the schedule. 

That the exposition is universal in 
character is evidenced by the num- 
ber of nations that have officially 
accepted the invitation of the United 
States to participate. They consti- 
tute the following: Argentine Republic 
leads the list with an appropriation of 
$1,300,000; then follows Bolivia, first 
to erect a pavilion; Canada, with an 
appropriation of $600,000; China wit! 
her appropriation of $800,000; Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Chili, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, France, Guat- 
emala, Haiti, Holland, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan,. Liberia, Mexico, Nicar- 
agua, New Zealand, Panama, Persia, 
Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Swe- 
den, Uruguay and Venezuela. In ad- 
dition to these, individual exhibitors 
from every other nation will be rep- 
resented. 

The States of the Union have been 
no less responsive. Up to the present 
time the following have accepted the 
invitation to participate and have dedi- 
cated their sites: Arizona, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Mississippi, with 
others to follow. The appropriations 
have ranged from $35,000 by North 
Dakota, to $700,000 by the State of 
New York. 

There is not a State or territory in 
the Union that will not be represented 
in the line of exhibits. 

By next July the great exhibit pal- 
aces will be open for receiving the 
exhibits. The universal character of 
the exposition is here again made 
manifest. The department of exhibits 
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is in vital touch with exhibitors in all 
parts of the world. Sixty thousand 
applications for exhibit space have 
been received, surpassing the space 
available. This is as it should be. It 
gives an opportunity for careful se- 
lection. With respect to the character 
of the exhibits this exposition differs 
from that of any previously held. This 
exposition does not celebrate an his- 
torical event. It commemorates a liv- 
ing achievement, the completion of 
the Panama Canal. For that reason 
it will be contemporaneous and not 
historical in aspect, exhibiting noth- 
ing for award produced or manufac- 
tured previous to the last ten years, 
or since the holding of the I.ouisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 
1904. This exposition will be a pan- 
orama of the living present and not a 
museum of antiquity. It will mark a 
milestone in the history of the world. 

The exposition will become a world 
forum for interchange of ideas and 
ideals. The Bureau of Societies and 
Conventions has already arranged for 
211 congresses and conventions to be 
held in San Francisco in 1915, and the 
list is growing. These embrace a wide 
range of interests, including econom- 
ics, sociology, ethics, fraternity, sci- 
ence, religion, art, commerce, educa- 
tion and other world interests. The 
following are included in the list al- 
ready arranged for: International Con- 
gress,on Education, International Ef- 
ficiency Congress, International Con- 
gress on Marketing and Farm Credits, 
International Electrical Congress, In- 
ternational Council of Nurses, Pan- 
ama-Pacific Dental Congress, World’s 
Insurance Congress, International 
Congress of Authors and Journalists, 
Woman’s World Congress of Missions, 
National Congress of Mothers, Con- 
gress on Marriage and Divorce, Am- 
erican Red Cross, American Histori- 
cal Association, Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, International Asso- 
ciation of Labor Commissioners, Am- 
erican Breeders’ Association, Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, American Academy of Medi- 
cine and National Education Associa- 
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tion. By even this brief list one may 
form an impression of the universal 
character of this phase of the ex- 
position. There will be 500 such con- 
ventions in all, represented by at least 
500,000 accredited delegates. Prof. 
James A. Barr is director of this work. 
An Auditorium seating 10,000 people 
is being erected at a cost of over a 
million dollars, in which to hold these 
vast assemblages of people. Thus the 
exposition becomes a great world fo- 
rum for education and human uplift. 

Not less important than the fore- 
going of universal interest is the de- 
partment of sociology. This will oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place in the Pal- 
ace of Education. It will embrace all 
phases of the economic and sociologi- 
cal problems, including prison reform, 
the care of juvenile delinquents, nurs- 
ing and hospital service, the rearing 
of children, the tenement problem, 


housing, factory inspection and im- 
provement, wages, high cost of living, 
problems of capital and labor, etc. 
Says Mr. Alvin E. Pope, director of 


this department: “People who say that 
when you have seen one exposition 
you have seen all are mistaken; in 
the department of sociology there will 
be something new.” 

The amusement section will be 
placed on the same high level as the 
exhibits in the main exhibit palaces. 
There will be nothing low or degrading 
on the grounds. There has been re- 
ceived 6,000 applications by conces- 
sionaires from all over the world. 
Only about one hundred have been 
accepted. These represent men of 
originality and genius. Every one ad- 
mitted has satisfied a high standard 
of propriety, good taste and educa- 
tional value, as well as effective fun- 
making and entertainment. This 
phase of the exposition will occupy 
65 acres, will employ 7,000 people in 
its operation and represent an invest- 
ment of $10,000,000. 

Many of the amusements will be 
educational to a very high degree. 
There will be a reproduction of the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona at an ex- 
pense of $350,000. Artists and sci- 
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entists are now at work on this vast 
reproduction. An ice palace will be 
one of the interesting features, where 
winter sports will be indulged in, and 
this in a land of sunshine and flow- 
ers. This will include hockey tour- 
naments of an international character. 
The pictorial history of the creation 
of the world, as recorded in Genesis, 
will be presented in paroramic form 
on a large scale. Since all the world 
is interested in the Panama Canal, 
one of the most instructive and at- 
tractive exhibits will be an accurate 
reproduction of the canal, on such 
vast scale that two thousand people 
may be taken through every thirty 
minutes, and they will have revealed 
to them the actual operation of the 
gates, the locks and all, as it is at 
Panama. There will be a reproduc- 
tion of the days of ’49, a presentation 
of Toy Land by Frederick Thompson, 
at a cost of one million dollars, and 
a reproduction of ancient Nuremburg, 
Germany. A Parseval dirigible will 
be constructed by the Parseval Com- 
pany of Hamburg, Germany, at a cost 
of $350,000. This will be 480 feet 
in length, and have a width of 80 
feet. It will make regular trips out 
from the exposition grounds of 50 
miles length. When not in operation, 
carrying passengers, it will be on ex- 
hibit. Visitors will be able to enter 
it and explore its spacious apartments, 
consisting of observation rooms with 
luxurious chairs, diner, kitchen, bed- 
rooms, bath and all the features that 
make travel comfortable. The Parse- 
val will be manned by crews, experts 
in their line, and licensed by the Ger- 
man Government. Other features in 
the amusement division of the expo- 
sition -will be as interesting as these, 
and will attract hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors. 

More than half a hundred noted 
sculptors are at work on the grounds, 
producing figures, mural paintings and 
groups of figures that will adorn the 
palaces, the spacious courts, the lofty 
colonnades and the parks. The land- 
scape gardening is going ahead with 
scientific precision under the direction 
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The dominating architec- 
tural feature of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International 
Exposition will be the im- 
posing Tower of Jewels, 
which will lie at the south 
end of the Court of Sun 
and Stars. This tower, 430 
feet in height, will have a 
base one acre in extent and 
will be beautiful with stat- 


uary, mural paintings and 





mosaics; at its summit will 
be grouping of statuary 
supporting the globe, typi- 
fying the world. 








of John McLaren, one of America’s 
famous landscape gardeners. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of rare plants, 
flowering trees, bulbs and vines, from 
all parts of the world, are under cul- 
tivation, and some are now being set 
out along the avenues and in the 
parks and gardens of the grounds. 
The stock exhibit will surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever held. Not less 
than a half million dollars will be 
awarded for livestock and races. The 
world’s best herds will be brought 
from various parts of this and other 
lands. An interesting feature will be 
the great harness races on the finest 
track ever constructed in the world. 
Experts are now preparing this course 





and declare that when completed it 
will be the finest, safest and fastest 
ever used for racing. There will be 
two great meets, in summer and in 
fall, and the exposition is offering 
guaranteed stakes of $227,000 for the 
24 days’ racing. 

The grouping of the eleven great 
exhibit palaces around spacious courts 
and connected by gardens and ave- 
nues will conserve convenience and ar- 
chitectural harmony. One may enter 
at the center of the vast area, cov- 
ering 635 acres, through the arcade 
of the Tower of Jewels, 433 feet in 
height, and adorned with 150,000 imi- 
tation jewels, into the Court of the 
Universe. 
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The Court of the Universe occupies 
the central place, around which the 
palaces are grouped. This court is 
750 by 900 feet. The vast central 
portion of this court is to be a sunken 
flower garden of rare charm, outrival- 
ing the famous hanging gardens of 
Babylon. Around this garden will be 
arranged tiers of seats for 7,000 peo- 
ple. At either end of the Court of 
the Universe are huge Arches of Tri- 
umph, surmounted by great groups of 
statuary, one symbolizing the Orient 
and the other the Occident, facing 
each other, typifying the meeting of 
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is unsurpassed in all the world. . It 
resembles a vast amphitheatre of stu- 
pendous proportions. Bordering the 
site on the west are the abrupt cliffs 
of the famous Golden Gate. To the 
south, the heights of San Francisco 
rise in successive terraces. To the 
east the hills of Alameda County are 
seen beyond the bay, and to the north 
the undulating hill reaches break into 
mountains of rare beauty. Immedi- 
ately in front of the site to the north, 
the blue and sapphire waters of the 
bay wash the white sands. Here in 
the center of this natural panorama 





The Guerin perspective of the Exposition grounds, with the Golden Gate 
in the distance. 


the East and the West through the 
Panama Canal. Through these arches 
the visitor may pass into the Court of 


the Orient and the Court of the Four © 


Séasons respectively. In the Oriental 
Court, the type of Spanish-Moorish 
architecture suggests the festival and 
mysticism of the Orient. In the 
Court of the Four Seasons, fragrant 
flowers, encircling pools of water and 
playing fountains will greet the eye. 
As the center of this, the Goddess of 
Agriculture, Ceres, will stand dispens- 
ing the bounties of nature. 

The site chosen for this celebration 


the exposition rests like a jewel in a 
setting of gold. 

One of the most attractive and 
beautiful features of this exposition 
will be the electrical illumination. By 
a system of flood lighting, a soft light 
will pervade the courts at night, re- 
vealing the facades of palaces and the 
colors of the flowers. By peculiar and 
novel lighting devices, the statuary 
and mural paintings will be made to 
appear with even heightened effect. 
Concealed batteries of powerful pro- 
jectors will cause hundreds of thou- 
sands of imitation jewels, hung tremu- 
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lous upon the towers, to flash like 
great rubies and diamonds. This con- 
centration of light, representing two 
billion candle power of electricity, will 
create an Aurora Borealis that will 
transform the Exposition City at night 
into a fairyland of marvelous bril- 
liancy. 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition will not only be. spectacu- 
lar in external grandeur, but will rep- 
resent the world’s best thought and 
crystallize the world’s loftiest ideals. 
In the early stages of civilization, 
fairs and festivals were held for the 
purpose of the exchange of commodi- 
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ties. Later they were held for the 
purpose of the display of products. In 
the evolution of the modern interna- 
tional exposition the object has cul- 
minated in not only presenting, in 
panoramic form the world’s best 
achievements in the production of 
every conceivable commodity for con- 
sumption, but in presenting ideas and 
ideals that constitute the race’s loft- 
iest contribution along the scientific, 
educational, religious, literary and ar- 
tistic lines. In fact, the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition becomes 
a world forum for enlightenment and 
uplift. 








Transplanting grown trees to-be set along the esplanade 
shore of the Exposition site. 
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Where ends the last, dark corridor of Hell 
In utter night, is hung a sombre gate; 
Upon it graven are two words that spell 
The bitterest cry of human heart: “Too Late!” 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 








Chyoi-jyu, seen from its western wall. 
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Forty Days in Quelpart Island 


By Malcolm 


gust day, accompanied by my 

Japanese interpreter, Ichikawa, 

and my Korean servant, King, I 
boarded a little steamer in the har- 
bor of Mokpo, bound for the remote 
island of Quelpart, which lies off the 
southern coast of Korea. 

Our craft, sailed by a Japanese skip- 
per with a Korean crew, was a very old 
and rotten steamer which should have 
been scrapped ten years before. The 
boiler was so independable that it 
could not carry more than thirty 
pounds of steam, and the copper bot- 
tom was in such ill repair that it hung 
in loose ragged sheets. We _ noted 
these defects, but thought little of 
them, as in our hurry we did not care 
to take the only alternative means of 
transportation, a junk which would 
spend many days on the voyage. 


| ATE in the afternoon of an Au- 


P. Anderson 


There was much delay before we 
started. I stood on the top of our little 
cabin feeling very impatient and 
watching the crowd of passengers— 
peasants and petty merchants—gath- 
ering abaft. These ragged and un- 
kempt people filled the rear of the ves- 
sel completely; coal was heaped along 
the narrow deck passages, and the top 
of our little cabin was littered with 
blocks and cordage. I wanted to be 
out of doors that afternoon and even- 
ing, and for a time I sat on the roof 
of the house, but as soon as we got 
under way the low boom was rigged 
for sail, which made my position im- 
possible. I had no choice but to re- 
main in our room. As Ichikawa and I 
were the only passengers with cabin 
tickets, we had the whole of the house 
to ourselves. This was lucky, as there 
was no room for anybody else, for the 








The western gate of Chyoi-jyu, capital of Quelpart.—Photo by M. P. Anderson. 


cabin was just six feet long and five 
feet high, with no more than width 
enough for two small men to lie side 
by side upon the floor. There was no 
berth, no furniture, but a fire box, and 
even this we found in our way when 
we spread our blankets that night. 

We spent the evening sitting on the 
floor, occasionally rising to our knees 
to view from the port holes the bare 
hilly islands among which we were 
passing, as we traveled southward 
through Washington Straits. . 

Both my companions had joined me 
but a few days before. Ichikawa, 
then a student at Tokio, had left his 
books for a time in order to have some 
experience with me. He was a slen- 
der youth of dignified appearance, 
model manners, and great integrity, 
but lacking somewhat in physical 
strength. King Ryosui (literally 
Gold Sea-Dragon), my Korean ser- 
vant, was a youth, short of stature, with 
a face much marked by smallpox. He 


always dressed in Korean garb, and 
went hatless, wearing his hair in a 
queue, as is the custom among un- 
married men. He spoke Japanese very 
well; I had learned a little of that lan- 
guage, so could make him understand 
simple things, but in communicating 
with the natives I usually had to call 
upon Ichikawa. 

During the evening, we called in 
one of the tradesmen, who was aboard, 
and I questioned him about the birds 
and mammals of Quelpart, for it was 
the object of my expedition to investi- 
gate the wild life of the island. The 
tradesman told us of deer, badgers 
and marten, and also described 
a number of birds, giving us to think 
that we would be successful in our 
search. This was gratifying to us, as 
the fauna of Quelpart was perfectly 
unknown. 

The night came on with a blustering 
wind, and our skipper, with commend- 
able prudence, sought shelter soon af- 

















Hut at Mokpo, where the author spen 


ter leaving the straits, in a cluster of 
little islands called So-an, or the Ham- 
ilton group. The wind spent itself 
before dawn, but morning found us 
still at anchor in quiet water. I was 
inclined to be vexed with the skipper 
on awakening, but on looking out I 
found we were in a dense fog. As the 
sun grew in strength the fog dispersed 
and showed us the high, rocky islands 
which had sheltered us. They were 
treeless, but greener than the islands 
passed the evening before, and seemed 
uninhabited. 

Our slow boat proceeded some 
hours before I sighted Quelpart. The 
first indication of its position was the 
mass of clouds hanging about the high 
mountain. Then came into view the 
gradual slopes of the base of the 
mountain, and at length when we got 
quite near, I distinguished the ham- 
lets scattered near the coast, the stone 
walled, cultivated fields, and the capi- 
tal city, Chyoi-jyu, surrounded by its 
wall. 





t a month. 
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We dropped anchor off the shore of 
Quelpart—there is no harbor deserv- 
ing the name—and as we carried no 
boat, we tried to attract the attention 
of the native boatmen by repeated 
blasts on the steam whistle. It was a 
long time before there was any re- 
sponse, but at last a sampan came out 
and took me to land, with a number of 
native passengers. We landed on a 
stony shore, and while a larger boat 
weit for my heavy boxes, my servants 
and I remained there with my guns and 
hand baggage. A crowd of men and 
boys soon gathered about, and a num- 
ber of women, bolder than their sis- 
ters of the Korean Peninsula, peered 
over the stone walls which enclosed 
their back yards. 

The men and boys that gathered on 
the shore of gray boulders were very 
inquisitive. They came asking me 
questions, also feeling of my garments 
and leather boots, which they admired 
greatly. They themselves were all 
dressed nearly alike in loose jackets 
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and baggy trousers of white home- 
spun cotton, bound round at the ankle, 
sandals of-:straw and stiff looking, 
high-crowned hats of bamboo fibre. 

We got our boxes ashore through 
the slight surf on the backs of the 
boatmen, and then called on the work- 
men in the crowd to carry them into 
the town. Owing to the dialect of the 
island, King had some difficulty in 
making my wants understood. For 
some time we were unable to find any- 
body who would act as porter. There 
was.a great deal of loud talking, but no 
action, until suddenly a - big,-.. dirty 
coolie rushed at: my ammunition box, 
struggled with it, got it on his back, 
and started off. This was the signal 
for a scramble, almost a fight, in 
which might soon prevailed, and the 
biggest fellows shouldered my prop- 
erty. 

We had landed near the mouth of a 
small stream, up the -bank of which 
we now followed to reach the eastern 
gate of Chyoi-jyu. Numbers of 
bronze shouldered women and girls 
were washing clothes in the pools. 
They were startled at seeing a for- 
eigner so near, and kept their eyes 
cast down until I had passed, when 
they all stood up and looked at me. 

The brook formed a sort of moat 
on this side of the city. Turning to 
our right, we crossed it by a stone 
bridge and entered the large, rude city 
gateway of uncut volcanic stones piled 
together without mortar. The narrow, 
crooked street in which we then 
walked, led between low huts of rough 
stones, plastered with mud and roofed 
with heavy thatch tied down by a net 
work of large straw ropes. Such a 
measure is very necessary, for the 
winds of Quelpart are mighty. «. 

We went to the house of a Japanese 
inn-keeper who had solicited my pa- 
tronage, representing that his place 


was much cleaner than any Korean, 
This was no doubt true, but the ~ 


inn. 
inn was merely one of the crude native 
huts slightly modified to suit Japan- 
ese ideas. There was a small en- 
trance hall with no floor, a general 
room with the floor raised some eigh- 
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teen inches above the ground, a single 
guest room opening off this, and in the 
rear the smoke blackened shed that 
answered as kitchen. The landlady, 
who was a very affable young Japan- 
ese woman, greeted us with low bows 
and showed us the guest room, which 
was not much larger than the cabin on 
our boat. The walls had been newly 
covered with white paper, and on the 
floor was good matting. There was no 
furniture—we needed none. 

That afternoon I went for a walk, 
and explored some of the alleys that 
answer for streets. I found them all 
alike, lined with small stone huts, 
and unspeakably filthy. Coming near 
one of: the city gates, I went into the 





Korean peasant boy. 
—Photo by K. Lewis. 
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country and wandered about among 
stone walled fields. I gazed long on 
the mountain, Hal-la-san, cleft down 
the side with a tremendous canyon. 
On the evening of our arrival at 
Chyoi-jyu I made some inquiries as 
to conditions from a Japanese police 
officer, who received me with hospi- 
tality. As he claimed to have control 
over the working men, I was glad to 
let him get me some coolies to carry 
my outfit up the mountain, where I 
wished to camp. The next morning 
several porters assembled at the offi- 
cer’s place, and I met them to arrange 
wages. In coming to an agreement 
with such people one needs to exer- 
cise great patience and good nature. 
They wanted double wages at first, 
but I stood out and offered a small 
wage, expecting to raise my sum 
about as much as they came down in 
their demands, as is the custom in 
Asiatic bargaining. We had some 


trouble in bringing them to reason, 
till after nearly half an hour of hag- 
gling the officer became exasperated 


at the spokesman’s conduct, and struck 
the big fellow a resounding blow on 
the cheek. The coolie rubbed his 
face with his sleeve, and promptly 
agreed that they would go for a sum 
equal to about fifty cents per man. 
Even this was a pretty high wage for 
that country, but as the officer ex- 
plained, they were all lazy fellows, 
who would rather loaf in squalor than 
work and keep decent. 

Shortly after 9 a. m. we left the 
southern gate of Chyoi-jyu, preceded 
by three coolies with my things on 
their backs. From the first we began 
to climb slightly. We passed for some 
miles through lanes between stone 
walled fields of green crops of millet, 
sweet potatoes, cotton and buckwheat. 
Here and there in a favorable spot 
that could be irrigated,-I noticed little 
fields of rice, but millet was the chief 
crop. Rice is consumed only by the 
well-to-do, and is almost all imported 
from the mainland. 

Many peasants were at work in 
their fields, and as the sun was hot, 
they had their jackets open, exposing 
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Korean peasant woman entering hut 
near Chung Ju, Korea. 


their bronze chests, and their trousers 
rolled up about their thighs. Their 
heads they covered with immense low- 
conical hats woven of thin wood shav- 
ings. These people came to the walls 
of their fields as we passed, for such 
a sight as a white man had seldom 
or never come before their eyes. As 
most of the people live quite near the 
coast, where the soil is better, we saw 
but few houses; those we passed were 
just hovels of two or three rooms, with 
a cowshed and a chicken-coop, and 
most important to the Quelpartan, a 
pig-sty in close proximity. 

The day was sultry, the sun in full 
blaze, and my packers moved very 
slowly. Unlike their brothers of the 
Peninsula, these people are not much 
used to carrying burdens. Had I real- 
ized this earlier, I should have waited 
in the city until I could obtain pack 
animals, but these were all ranging 
up high on the sides of Hal-la-san, and 
it would have taken two days to send 
men to bring them down. 

When at last we reached the upper 
limit of the walled field, we came upon 
steeper and less regular slopes, chiefly 
uncultivated, but grown with grass 
and here and there patches of bushes. 
This grassland, forming a belt some 
miles in width, separates the culti- 
vated country from the fully forested 
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mountain. It is used for the pasturage 
or cattle and ponies, which are the 
chief product of the island. As we 
traversed this pastureland, we saw 
several herds of cattle of a _ small, 
hardy-looking variety. One herder 
with a peculiar high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat of coarse felt, probably 
obtained from his own cattle, ap- 
proached us and addressed me. When 
he found that I could not understand, 
he was much amused. I doubt if it had 
ever occurred to him that there might 
be another language than his own. He 
was a good natured boor, determined 
to make the most of his opportunities 
to learn, for he followed us some dis- 
tance, plying King with questions. He 
certainly had a new subject for con- 
versation when he returned to his com- 
panions. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
we reached a small group of huts near 
the border of the forest, and situated 
on the brink of the tremendous gorge, 
which splits the mountain. After some 
reconnoitering for a favorable camp- 
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ing place, which I failed to find, we 
dismissed the porters, and hastily 
pitched a tent beneath a dead tree in 
the open below the huts. 

I made a great mistake the next 
morning in not searching for a good 
camping site, and putting up my tent in 
a permanent manner. I was anxious 
to get all my things together on the 
mountain before beginning to work, 
so King and I went back to the town. 
On our return late in the afternoon, a 
heavy wind and rain began. We 
reached camp not only tired and hun- 
gry, but drenched to the skin. We 
were looking forward to a satisfying 
meal, for I had left some directions 
with Ichikawa to gather fuel and set 
a pot of bacon and beans boiling. 
Camp looked desolate upon our ap- 
proach; there was no fire burning. To 
my dismay, I found Ichikawa sitting 
in the tent, doing nothing. There was 
not a stick of wood gathered, not a 
morsel cooked.- Many of the things 
were lying out in the storm, and the 
lower edges of the tent were blowing 











Typical Korean hut showing mud and stone construction.—Photo by K. Lewis 
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in the furious wind, which threatened 
to carry away at any moment our only 
shelter. I was strongly inclined to be 
angry with my assistant, but remem- 
bered in time that he was a youth with- 
out experience, and accepted his ex- 
planation that he was not feeling well. 
I left him to sit in idleness, while King 
and I secured the edges of the tent 
and cooked our meal of boiled rice in 
the pouring rain. All that night, the 
next day and the second night, the 
storm continued without abating. On 
account of the poor manner in which 
our tent was pitched, it was not proof 
against the torrents of rain, and I 
scarcely slept for fear it would be torn 
from over us by the great wind. We 
had put a thick layer of boughs on the 
ground to lie upon, but so much water 
ran under that we almost lay in the 
mud. For lack of room in the tent I 
was obliged to leave some of my pro- 
visions out under a canvas during the 
first night, and they got drenched, es- 
pecially the sack of flour. The wet 
soaked into this about an inch all over, 
forming a layer of dough, which after- 
wards dried, leaving the inside flour 
in good condition except for a great 
many hard lumps, which we had to 
pick out, as we had no sifter. 

We were all quite wet after the 
first night. King kept his good na- 
tured smile, but Ichikawa looked 
thoroughly glum and said very little, 
though I tried to cheer him with songs 
and stories of camping experiences in 
America. During the first day of the 
storm, I constructed a rude stone stove 
inside the tent, with the idea of dry- 
ing things out and doing some cook- 
ing. The resulting smoke was bad, but 
we liked it better than cooking in the 
rain. 

Atter about forty hours of storm the 
wind and rain slackened, and we took 
the opportunity to move our camp to 
a deserted hut, which stood near the 
other dwellings. It was a dark, damp 
hovel of stone walls and thatch, with 
eaves so low that we had to stoop to 
enter. The floor was but the earth 
packed hard, and it was wet, for a 
great hole gaped in the roof. Some 
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little enclosures that had once been 
sleeping rooms, opened on one side, 
but they were too dark and damp to 
be habitable. With all these draw- 
backs we still thought we could keep 
drier there than in our tents, and we 
certainly had better protection from 
the wind. Our first act was to cover 
the floor with a layer of boughs and 
build a large fire in the middle of the 
room to dry ourselves out. 

Foggy weather followed the storm, 
but this did not hinder my work so 
much, so I set out a large number of 
animal traps near the edge of the for- 
est, and spent my mornings in search 
of the birds of the island. 

The peasants near whom we lived, 
a family of husband, wife, several 
children, grandfather, and _ grand- 
mother, were very curious about me, 
but very good to us, too. They used 
to stand before our door when I was 
eating, and watch every motion I 
made. These people lived by culti- 
vating some little patches of stony 
land, where they raised only potatoes 
of the size of walnuts, but of very 
good flavor. The family had several 
cattle, the small son herding them 
daily on the mountainside, and in a 
sty they kept the swine, which are in- 
variably found among the Quelpartan’s 
possessions. The women of the place 
were very shy, and pretended great 
fear of me. 

When they saw me passing they 
used, usually, to retreat into their hut, 
close and bolt the door behind them, 
and then peek out through a hole in 
the paper window. This I knew, be- 
cause I could generally see an eye at 
the hole. 

Before I had gotten well started 
with my work, we all began to exper- 
ience ill health, on account of the 
hardships we had undergone. King 
was taken with a bad chill, and for 
several days the poor fellow’s moan- 
ing made me think that he was a great 
deal worse than he really was. A big 
boil developed on my thigh, and I 
walked only with great pain, but 
nevertheless I tramped about the 
mountains in search of a better camp- 
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ing site. I soon found that my choice 
was restricted, for I could find water 
only in the great gorge that I have 
mentioned. All that had fallen, as 
rain, had run right off into the sea. 
Finally we moved camp into the 
forest at an elevation of 3,000 feet, or 
about 1,000 feet higher than the old 
hut. Here we were at the bottom of 
the great canyon, at a point where a 
‘tributary gorge joins it. With a view 
to thorough drainage when rain should 
fall, I pitched camp on a high point 
of rock at the joining of the two water 
courses. These were dry beds of 
rock at the time of our move, but two 
days later they were torrential 
streams. Just where. our camp was, 
the canyon bottoms were several hun- 
dred feet wide, and not very steep, 
but above and below were narrow 
gorges, mere beds of tumbled boul- 
ders, over which the water made won- 
derful cataracts after the clouds burst 
on the mountain. The sides of the 
canyon were many hundred feet high, 
but not too steep to climb easily. In 


some places the forest was open, in 


others it was almost impenetrable. 
When once we gained the summit of 
the gorge wall the general slope of the 
mountain was found to be easy and 
the woods were more often open. 

Still other storms swept the moun- 
tain and rain poured down upon us. 
In this deep ravine we were compara- 
tively well protected from the wind, 
but we could hear it blowing a tre- 
mendous gale across the canyon top, 
and occasionally a strong eddy swept 
down the gorge and beat our tent an- 
grily. 

The wood in the forest was nearly 
all wet through, even the dead boughs 
we pulled off the trees were soaked. 
What lay on the ground was as much 
water as wood. Never before had I 
had such difficulty in starting fires, 
and it was almost equally difficult to 
keep one going when started. 

One day I was at the hovels where 
I had lived, and asked the old grand- 
father if such weather as we were 
having was common to Quelpart. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. 
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“How much longer do you suppose 
it will last?” 

“Until you leave the island.” 

It is true, the stormy weather com- 
menced the day after I went to my 
first camp upon the mountain, and 
the natives firmly believed that I had 
caused the anger of the Mountain 
Spirit, who had brought these storms. 
They were in fact typhoons which 
swept the coasts of China, Korea and 
Japan. 

It was my wish to make a collection 
of all the animals I could find and 
get away as soon as possible, for by 
this time I was convinced that Quel- 
part was afflicted with a most 
wretched climate. This resolve was 
made with a will, and I worked hard, 
but although the weather improved 
somewhat after we had been in Quel- 
part a month, I had hard luck before 
me. I was taken with a short but 
serious illness, and another boil came, 
this time on my foot, making it almost 
impossible for me to draw on my boot. 
To go without footwear was out of 
the question in this country of rocks. 
But in spite of my sickness, I went on 
with my scientific work as well as I 
could. Ichikawa was industrious in 
making a collection of insects, and I 
hunted and trapped for the birds and 
mammals. Of the birds I secured a 
good many species, mostly like those 
found in Japan; of the mammals I 
could catch but two kinds, a wild 
mouse with a black stripe down the 
middle of its back (Apodemus agra- 
rius), and a weasel of dark color, 
which proved to be a species thereto- 
fore unknown (Lutreola quelpartis.) 

The first time the weather looked 
sufficiently settled, I took my shotgun 
and went bird hunting. I started out 
without any goal, but when I had as- 
cended the side of the canyon, I dis- 
covered a long sweep of grassland 
which seemed to reach almost to the 
summit, and this caused me to make 
an attempt to climb the mountain. The 
slope was easy, and I strolled along, 
trying to shoot certain small birds 
that continually eluded me. Suddenly 
I encountered a strong wind and the 
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fog began to drift about the moun- 
tain. I hastened then, still thinking 
it possible to gain the summit, but 
soon I began to see cliffs ahead, and 
the fog was gathering so rapidly that 
I decided to turn back. I had nearly 
reached the head of the great canyon 
and could see that it began at the foot 
of a high precipice, the top of which 
seemed to form one of the highest 
parts of Hal-la-san. 

I had been following the eastern 
edge of the canyon, but now in order 
to see more of the mountains as I re- 
turned, I crossed, with much labor, 
to the western side. By the time this 
was accomplished, the storm broke 
with great fury. I was in the very 
cloud when it burst, and the flash of 
lightning and crack of thunder came 
simultaneously. I was fearful that 
my gun would attract the lightning, 
but there was no rock or tree suffi- 
cient to shelter me. 

Rain fell in an amount that I have 
seldom seen equaled. Every little de- 
pression in rock and soil became a 
water course, and the stream in the 
canyon below me began to roar. Ab- 
solutely drenched to the skin, I made 
my way toward camp, but going was 
not easy for the western edge of the 
canyon proved more densely wooded 
than I had found the eastern, and for 
an hour or more, while the storm 
still raged, I crawled along under low 
thorny bushes. At last I reached the 
bottom of the large canyon near our 
tent. The stream bed, which had 
been dry when I started, was now a 
great torrent, which I feared I could 
not cross. However, by selecting the 
best place, and using a heavy pole for 
a brace, I managed to walk across on 
the tops of large stones that were not 
very deeply flooded. Thus I got back 
to camp, after an unsuccessful, but 
thrilling experience. 

One afternoon toward the close of 
my stay, I took a blanket, my rifle and 
some food and went up toward the 
highest part of Hal-la-san. I camped 
in a clump of firs and yews in the 
gorge not far below the high preci- 
pices in which it terminates. The 
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next day I arose before daylight, and 
after a hurried breakfast, climbed to 
the east side of the gorge. As the 
wind blew from the mountains, I pro- 
ceeded in that direction in search of 
deer. Still-hunting proved next to im- 
possible, however, for the forest at 
this altitude (5,000 feet), though 
stunted, was very thick and composed 
chiefly of firs with stiff branches so 
close to the ground that it was not 
easy to crawl beneath them. I found 
deer tracks, but the animals eluded 
me. As daylight grew strong, I ceased 
hunting and pushed on up through 
the forest to the summit. The dwarf 
trees extended nearly to the edge of 
the crater in the northeastern slope. 
On the other sides it did not come 
near the summit at all, but was sepa- 
rated by a wide area of large broken 
rocks, covered with moss and low- 
growing plants, among which I no- 
ticed heather. On the south the 
mountain rose in great precipices, and 
their topmost crags formed part of 
the crater wall. The basin-like crater 
was about four hundred feet in diame- 
ter, and possibly two hundred feet 
deep. It showed no signs of activity, 
but from a geologist’s point of view, 
it was new. It contained a small, 
shallow lake, and cattle, of which a 
few had found their way up there, 
fed upon its grassy bottom. The high- 
est part of the mountain, 6,558 feet 
above the sea, was formed by some 
peaks in the northwestern side of the 
crater wall. 

I paused to view the land and sea 
below me. On south and west all 
was foggy, and the blowing clouds 
threatened to envelop me at any min- 
ute. I could see those parts of the 
island to the northward and eastward 
well. Beyond the long and gradual 
slopes of Hal-la-san the cultivated 
fields were distinguished by the stone 
walls that enclosed them. Nearer, 
the broad sweep of pasture land 
stretched along the northern side, but 
in the east this belt seemed to be 
lacking. There the forest extended 
much lower than elsewhere, and the 
fields came up to meet it. 
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Looking eastward, I counted above 
fifty small, isolated cinder cones in the 
lower part of the island; they formed, 
indeed, the most striking feature of the 
landscape. Each was a small vol- 
cano with a crater in its top. A great 
number of streambeds led down from 
the mountain with bewildering irregu- 
larity. I was told that they were al- 
most all quite dry, except when it 
rained. 

I tried to return to camp by de- 
scending on the westward, but there 
was so much fog that I could not see 
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where I was going, so for fear of get- 
ting among cliffs, I retraced my ste;s, 
crossed through the crater, which I 
had previously circled on the south, 
and descended to my little camp in the 
clump of firs. 

After forty days’ sojourn in Quel- 
part, thirty of which had been stormy 
or foggy, I again boarded the little old 
steamer and went back to Mokpo. The 
day was quiet, the sun bright, but one 
small cloud hung near the summit of 
Hal-la-san. The Mountain spirit was 
at last appeased. 
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All the day small feet have pattered, 
Little hands have labored long 

In the child’s world, wide and luring, 
World of play and love and song. 

Now she comes at bedtime, weary, 
Glances up with soft, sweet smile, 

Lifts wee hands to mother, pleading, 
“Take Elaine a lit’le w’ile.” 


Mother takes and rocks her darling 
To the land where dreamlets grow. 
“Sing me,” begs the nestling sweetheart, 
“Jesus loves Elaine, I know.” 
Singing, mother tucks her gently 
With a “night-night” kiss and smile, 
And the closing lids beg faintly, 
“Take Elaine a lit’le w’ile.” 


Mother folds the clothes about her, 
And a moment breathes a prayer, 
For this picture of exhaustion, 
Sweetest painted anywhere. 
Then the dreamland angels gather, 
From their happy Slumber Isle, 
Kiss the lids and very softly 
Take Elaine a lit’le w’ile. 


L. W. BARTLETT. 
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II. IN CALIFORNIA. 


S WE neared the gold country, 
/ \ we began to hear of lucky gold 


strikes. Placerville—then de- 
signated Hangtown because 

three men had been hanged there 
shortly before our arrival—was the 
center of activity, so to Placerville we 
went. Here we stayed during the 
winter of 49 and ’50. We livedc_Lin a 
rude log cabin, built of rough*logs, 
with a stone fireplace and chimney at 
one end. The floor was of hard trod- 
den clay, and all its furnishings were 
of the most primitive character. Our 
beds consisted of heaps of pine 
boughs. When the cabin was built, a 
big log had been rolled in and placed 
parallel with the wall, and the inter- 
vening space filled with the odorous 
boughs. A sweeter or more comfort- 
abler resting place I have never found. 
Once we were settled in our new 
home, the men began to work with the 
miners. All about us were men dig- 
ging gold, and I never tired of watch- 
ing them. It was a rainy season, as 
all who remember it can tell. So much 
water fell that even upon the tops of 
the mountains the soil. was turned to 


mud, and wagons sank to the axle, ren- 
dering travel almost impossible. But 
the rains were a benefit to the miners 
and saved them much laborious dig- 
ging. After every storm, gold would 
be found on the surface of the ground 
and all along the little gullies worn 
by the water in the loosened soil. 

Children were few in the mountains, 
so as a matter of course I came in for 
a large share of attention. Often the 
miners would take small nuggets of 
gold and ask me to guess the weight. 
“If you guess right, Martha, you can 
have it,” was the usual offer, and in 
a short time I became so expert that 
I had accumulated a fair sized hoard 
of gold, and was in fair way to make 
my fortune. 

All prices were high in the moun- 
tains, and everything in the line of 
domestic service was at a premium. 
One woman, I remember, became 
wealthy by taking in washings. My 
sister was eager to share in the pros- 
perity and baked pies and cakes for 
the miners. There was no lack of 
materials for pies, for dried fruits 
were plentiful in all the stores. Pies 
sold for a dollar each and cakes were 
even higher, the materials being very 
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expensive. Gingerbread and cookies 
were likewise much in demand and 
brought fabulous prices. 

Indians hung about the camp beg- 
ging from all. These Indians were 
far different from the warriors we had 
met on the plains, and, seemingly, 
were far inferior in every respect. 
One day a big, brawny Indian came 
to our cabin door, and by signs asked 
for something to eat. Close at hand 
was a big block of wood, ready to be 
split‘up into firewood. I was a sharp 
little bargainer, so I told him I would 
give him food if he would chop up 
the wood. He nodded in agreement, 
so I ran in and brought out the food. 
When he had finished eating it, I ex- 
pected him to begin on the wood, but 
he only tapped himself on the breast, 
and whined feebly, “Mucho malo” 
(very sick), and walked away, leav- 
ing me staring in stupefied amaze- 
ment. No doubt, to an onlooker the 


incident would have appeared amus- 
ing, but I did not, at the time, appre- 
ciate the humorous aspect of the situa- 


tion. 

It was in Placerville that I found 
my first nugget. One day a miner 
gave me and the other children per- 
mission to dig on his claim, telling us 
we could have what we found. Dili- 
gently we set to work, and carefully 
scooped up the soft dirt and then 
washed it, just as we had seen the 
men do so many times. I was the 
luckiest one of the group, and found 
a nugget worth five dollars. With this 
I bought a pair of shoes, of which I 
was sorely in need, for the moccasins 
given me by the old Indian squaw 
were now worn out. 

When spring came, we moved down 
into the Sacramento Valley. Here my 
brother-in-law, in company with an- 
other man, became proprietor of the 
Half-Way House, a well known tav- 
ern half way between Sacramento 
and Coloma. It was a large canvas 
house, with a dirt floor, and all the 
walls and roofs of tent cloth. All the 
teamsters hauling goods to the moun- 
tains stopped at the tavern, and one 
of our regular guests was Peter, the 
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Irishman who had come to California 
with us. Often he had promised to 
give my sister a fine present in return 
for her kindness to him, and one day 
he brought a narrow bag of gold and 
wrapped it around her little finger. 
“Here is your present,” he jokingly re- 
marked, but he did not leave it in her 
hand, and to my best knowledge that 
was the nearest she ever came to re- 
ceiving the promised present. Though 
he had been penniless when he ar- 
rived in California, Peter had pros- 
pered, and at this time was counted a 
rich man and owned a fine team en- 
gaged in transporting supplies to the 
mountains. 

But we were not to stay long at the 
Half-Way House. My brother-in-law 
and his partner disagreed, and the 
partnership was dissolved a few 
months later. He then withdrew and 
moved to a spot about twenty miles 
nearer Coloma, where he began to 
build a canvas house of his own. And 
it was here that I met with a sad be- 
reavement, for my sister took ill with 
a fever and died. Sickness of any 
kind was much to be dreaded in those 
days, for doctors were few and their 
services hard to secure. We had to 
send many miles for the one who at- 
tended my sister, and the fee, I re- 
member, was fifteen dollars for the 
visit. There was no lack of nursing, 
for kind friends and neighbors prof- 
fered their services, but all efforts to 
save her life were unavailing. 

Her death left me stranded and 
homeless, but a kind friend, Mrs. 
Steward, took me to her home, where 
I lived for some time. Domestic help 
of all kinds was very scarce, and even 
the services of a child were much 
sought after, as I was soon to find 
out. I had not been at the home of 
my friend very long when a woman, 
who with her husband kept a hotel 
some distance away, induced me to go 
to live with her. Here I met with 
some unpleasant experiences, for. my 
mistress was dishonest and unscru- 
pulous in every respect. 

It would hardly seem possible that 
any one could have the heart to steal 
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from a homeless waif like me, but she 
was not above it. I had collected a 
large sum of gold, partly through the 
guessing contests with the miners, and 
through gifts from the guests of the 
Half-Way House. Children were so 
few in those days that everybody de- 
lighted in showering them with pres- 
ents, and I had been no exception to 
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large as a bedstead, all brocaded 
with large pink roses, and bordered 
with wide silk fringe. All manner of 
luxuries had been shipped to Califor- 
nia from China and Japan, with the 
expectation that they would find a 
ready sale among the newly rich. But 
there were few purchasers, and many 
things were sold at auction for a mere 














A typical early guide of the pioneer trails across the plains 
in °49, 


the rule. This gold my mistress at 
once urged me to put into the safe for 
safe-keeping. In my childish inno- 
cence I did so, and it is needless to 
say that I never saw it again. 

I also had many other possessions 
of value and beauty. Among the lat- 
ter was a magnificent silk shawl, as 


trifle, thus enabling people of moder- 
ate means to secure them for a modest 
sum. 

My mistress coveted this fine shawl, 
and immediately offered to exchange 
with me, giving me in its stead a small 
one of bright pink silk which, she 
craftly explained, was more suited to 
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my needs than the larger one. I, of 
course, knew little of the relative val- 
ues of the two articles, and attracted 
by the brilliant color of the little 
shawl, readily agreed to the exchange. 
My brother, on learning of the trans- 
action, was highly indignant, but, of 
course, was unable to recover the lost 
garment. 

I was not the only victim of her 
dishonesty; she likewise cheated the 
patrons of her hotel. Behind the coun- 
ter was a floor with wide cracks be- 
tween the boards. When a miner 
brought his gold to be weighed, she 
would spill it, pretending all the while 
it was accidentally done. Much gold 
would fall through the cracks, and 
each night she would carefully gather 
up the dirt beneath the boards and 
wash out the gold. The men, of course, 
knew that it was intentionally done, 
but as she was a woman they never 
made any complaint. Women were 
few, and always treated with marked 
respect whether they were worthy of 
it or not. 

Fortunately, I did not stay long in 
this place. There were others who 
sought my services, among whom were 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, who kept a 
boarding house on Weaver Creek. I 
gladly went away with them, and once 
more rode up into the mountains 
where gold was being mined in large 
quantities. We traveled up a deep 
ravine, and even yet I recall the 
beauty of the glistening white quartz 
rock outcropping on the side of the 
mountain. About the camp was the 
most magnificent scenery that I had 
found in all my wanderings. Majestic 
mountains with quartz ledges that 
shone like flame in the sun surrounded 
us on all sides, and the mines, I re- 
member, were in a ravine so deep that 
the men at work there never saw the 
sun till ten o’clock in the morning. 

On Weaver Creek the gold was 
coarse, and large nuggets were often 
found. One day I was watching a 
couple of miners at work. One man 
was busy digging in a trench while 
his partner was washing out gold in 
a cradle nearby. Something was 
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choking up the outlet hole of the cra- 
dle, for the water did not run off, and 
on examination the miner found a 
large nugget wedged into the opening. 

Exultantly he held it up, and called 
to his partner: “Look! See what I 
have found!” “And see what I have 
found!” answered the man in _ the 
ditch, as he held up a nugget twice 
the size of the first. When weighed, 
the first was found to be worth fifty 
dollars, the other a hundred. 

I was the only child on Weaver 
Creek, so came in for a large amount 
of attention, and, as usual, received 
many gifts from the generous miners. 
My employers, too, were kindly peo- 
ple, and I had a good home, though 
Mr. Baldwin sometimes grumbled at 
my fondness for molasses, then a rare 
and costly commodity, costing eight 
dollars a gallon. 


Business was often slack at the 


boarding house, so one day the land- 
lord put into operation a rather un- 
usual scheme for attracting patronage. 
Early in the morning he went up to 


the mines and invited all the men to 
dinner. They eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation, and at the appointed hour 
came down to the boarding house. We 
had made great preparations for the 
event, and all were served with a fine 
meal. All ate heartily, and with evi- 
dent enjoyment, but great was their 
surprise when the dinner was over and 
the landlord charged them  seventy- 
five cents apiece for the meal. Even 
yet I retain a clear memory of the 
puzzled and astonished expressions on 
the faces of the miners as they paid 
the bill. Then, realizing that the joke 
was on them, they laughed half-heart- 
edly. 

But as a means of working up trade 
the scheme was hardly a success, for 
the miners resented the breach of 
hospitality, and refusing to patronize 
him, he was obliged to give up his 
business and go elsewhere. So he 
packed his goods into a wagon and 
started out to find another location. 
But I had no notion of going far with 
the Baldwins. I had grown restless, 
and being possessed with a childish 
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notion that I was not being treated 
right, I had decided to seek a home 
elsewhere. 

On Bear Creek, in the valley below 
us, not far from Nicholas, lived Cap- 
tain Holloway, a rancher and hotel 
keeper. Here all travelers stopped, 
if only for an exchange of news and 
gossip. On arriving at the ranch, I 
sprang out of the wagon and took out 
my bundle. 

“Why, Martha, what are you going 
to do?” the Baldwins asked me. “I 
am going to stay here,” I replied, and 
I stayed, though my late employers 
earnestly entreated me to go with 
them. 

At my new home there was plenty 
of work for me, for there were many 
boarders and people going to and from 
the mines in the mountains above. I 
waited on the table, washed dishes, 
and helped with the cooking. There 
was a daughter, Milly Ann, in the 
family, and she and I soon became 
fast friends, though she was a young 
lady several years my senior. When 
our work was done, we used to take 
long rides together. I was a fearless 
rider, and nothing pleased me more 
than to be mounted on a swift horse. 
Many who were traveling to the mines 
—knowing that they would have no 
use for horses in the mountains, would 
leave their animals at the ranch, pay- 
ing the captain a stated sum for the 
privilege. These horses were turned 
out to graze, and when it was neces- 
sary to catch one, the entire herd 
would be brought up to the corral. At 
such times, the men would call Miss 
Holloway and me out to the corral. 
“Pick out the one you want, Martha,” 
they would say, and when I had made 
my choice and Milly Ann had like- 
wise chosen, the men would saddle 
the horses, and away we would go for 
our ride. So accustomed was I to rid- 
ing all sorts of horses that I never 
stopped to consider whether or not the 
one I had selected was vicious or un- 
trustworthy. 

Miss Holloway, 


being the only 
young lady in the vicinity, was a great 
belle, and her home was the scene of 
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many social gatherings. Dances were 
frequently held, and as women were 
few, I was alwavs in demand as a 
partner. Even then there were never 
women enough to go around, and men 
with handkerchiefs tied about their 
arms were obliged to take the part of 
ladies in the quadrilles. 

Aside from the regular boarders 
and transient guests, there were many 
callers at the ranch—young men who 
came to call on Milly Ann. At such 
times she always insisted that I should 
come into the parlor and help enter- 
tain the guests. At least that was the 
way she phrased it, though no doubt 
it was largely for the sake of chaper- 
onage that she desired my presence, 
and as an aid for keeping unwished- 
for suitors at a distance. Be that as 
it may, many of the happiest hours I 
spent in California were passed at the 
Holloway home. 

Bears were numerous about the 
ranch, as the name of the valley— 
Bear Creek—indicated. In times past, 
Dr. Pointer, a noted hunter of the re- 
gion, had shot many, one of which 
had weighed a thousand pounds. So 
bold were the creatures that they 
-would often enter the settlers’ houses 
and attack the inmates. One day word 
was brought in that a bear had been 
sighted on the edge of the timber 
which bordered the valley. So Callo- 
way Heath, a young man then at the 
ranch, mounted his horse and started 
off to get the bear. He had only a 
pistol with him, a weapon of little use 
against a grizzly as he soon: discov- 
ered. He found the bear, a young 
grizzly, playing with the overhanging 
branches of a tree, much as a kitten 
will play with the waving twigs of a 
small bush. Standing upright on his 
haunches, the bear would catch the 
boughs in his claws and pull them 
down, then letting go, they would fly 
up and he would once more rear up 
and catch them. 

Riding near, Heath shot the bear, 
which immediately turned and pur- 
sued him.. His horse soon outran the 
creature, which then plunged into a 
nool of the creek. Riding up again, 
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Heath once more shot the animal, 
and was again pursued. Again he out- 
stripped the beast, and this program 
was repeated several times. But at 
last the bear came to close quarters, so 
close that he opened his jaws to seize 
the man’s foot hanging in the stirrup 
at his horse’s side. Heath promptly 
discharged his pistol into the bear’s 
mouth, but it only served to infuriate 
the animal still further, and the young 
man was forced to ride for his life. 
I was at the well getting water, and 
saw him, with his hat gone, riding to- 
ward me at full speed. 

“Where’s your hat, Cal?” I called 
as he came near. “Get into the house 
—there’s a bear coming!” he replied, 
and panicstricken I ran in and 
climbed upon a bed, too terrified to 
think of closing the door behind me. 
The other occupants of the room were 
no less frightened. One young man 
climbed up among the joists. and 


braces that upheld the roof of the 
house, a feat which I was too dazed 


to imitate. 

At one side of the room where we 
were, was the kitchen, which had an 
outside door. Mrs. Holloway, fearful 
lest the bear come in that way, 
screamed to her daughter: “Run out 
and set the oven against the kitchen 
door,” meaning the iron Dutch oven in 
which all frontiersmen did their bak- 
ing. Though badly frightened, Milly 
Ann was obedient, and, in spite of the 
fact that the bear was roaming around 
outside, ran out and closed the kit- 
chen door, putting the oven against it 
as directed. Then she hastened back 
to our room, again neglecting to close 
the door. Mistaking her for the bear, 
I screamed again and again, but fortu- 
nately for us the creature was not fa- 
voring us with his attention, being oc- 
cupied in making things lively for 
those outside. 

A man mounted on a mule who hap- 
pened to be passing along the road 
was given a lively chase by the 
wounded bear. Such men as had their 
guns with them were all shooting at 
the animal, and at last the bear turned 
toward the creek and plunged into a 
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deep pool. As he climbed out on the 
farther side, Dr. Pointer shot and 
killed him. He was found to weigh 
four hundred and fifty pounds, a light 
weight for a grizzly. For many days 
thereafter we had bear meat at the 
captain’s ranch. 

Though I suffered no harm from 
the bear, aside from a severe fright, 
it might have been otherwise had it 
not been for a strange dream I had 
the night before. The pool into which 
the bear plunged in his final effort to 
escape was the one where all the 
laundry work of the hotel was done. 
Each day the linen was carried to the 
pool, where Milly Ann and I washed 
it. But the night before the bear epi- 
sode, I dreamed that we and some 
other friends were at the pool when 
an outlaw appeared and shot all the 
group, sparing me only, because I 
was achild. I had lived much among 
people who believed much in dreams, 
so I at once interpreted it as a warn- 
ing of danger, and begged and pleaded 
not to be sent down to the creek that 
day. Mrs. Holloway indulgently told 
us we need not wash that day, and so 
we escaped being in the pathway of 
that infuriated bear, as we otherwise 
would have been. Though some might 
call it a mere matter of coincidence, 
I have always seen in the dream the 
protecting hand of an all wise and 
merciful Providence. 

Panthers, as well as grizzlies, were 
numerous on Bear Creek. One day a 
large party of us rode down the valley 
to see a panther, which a rancher liv- 
ing opposite Nicholas, had trapped. 
This man had had a number of young 
pigs, all of which he had lost through 
the repeated visits of the animal. So 
he had built a trap—a double pen— 
in one-half of which he had put a 
young calf.. The other section was 
open on one side with a trap door so 
arranged that it would close when the 
beast entered and tried to get at the 
calf. In this way he caught the pan- 
ther, a beautiful striped beast that 
glared at his captors, and tried un- 
ceasingly to break out of his cage. So 
large and powerful was he that at one ° 
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time he nearly succeeded in breaking 
the bars of the pen, and it was only 
by quick work on the part of his cap- 
tor that he was prevented from escap- 
ing. I was told that he was afterwards 
sold to a menagerie for one thousand 
dollars. 

But though I had a good home and 
was well content at the captain’s ranch 
there were older and wiser heads 


among the people there who realized 
that a young girl like me should have 
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a mother’s care. So plans were made 
by these good hearted friends to send 
me away to my home in Missouri, and 
all the boarders were asked to con- 
tribute expense money. A purse was 
made up and enough to defray all ex- 
penses secured, and after the neces- 
sary preparations had been made, I 
started for home in charge of an el- 
derly gentleman who was also return- 
ing to Missouri. 
(Concluded next month.) 





APRIL 


MORN 


What if the thorns of dull sorrow 
Oft prick you with worry and pain; 
What matter if some of life’s drear days 


Are silvered with gray mists of rain? 
There’s a flush on the face of the rosebud, 
And the gold in her heart gleams for you, 
While see, yonder rift where a sunbeam— 
Is peeping through curtains of blue. 
The sighs and the sorrows of this life 
Are preludes that rightly belong 
To the minor strains of a poem, dear— 
That the glad heart sets to a song. 
So, sing with the rosebud awakening, 
And laugh at the prick of a thorn, 
For out of the silver kissed showers, 
Comes smiling the fair April morn. 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 




















Satan's Ambition---Jesus’ Ambition 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


(In this issue Pastor Russel begins a series of articles relative to Satan 


—his origin, his present occupation and his future prospects. 


We feel con- 


fident that our readers will not only greatly enjoy this series of articles, but 


be profited thereby.) 


ed to us from the Dark Ages 

have greatly confused the peo- 

ple of God on every Bible sub- 
ject; for instance, Satan has been pic- 
tured grotesquely, and as presiding 
in some far-off torture chamber. He 
has been represented as superintend- 
ing the tortures of the non-elect of 
humanity. 

The Bible account has been wholly 
ignored. Instead of the Bible’s rep- 
resenting Satan as a repulsive being 
with hoofs, horns and forked tail, it 
tells us that he was created an angel 
of a very high order in the early part 
of creation—one of the “morning 
stars”—‘‘a covering cherub.” 

Doubtless for centuries he lived in 
fellowship and communion with Jeho- 
vah, but when “iniquity was found in 
his heart” estrangement became rapid. 
Jesus says that He saw “Satan fall 
like lightning from heaven”—so quick 
was the descent from Divine favor and 
estecm. 


N ONSENSICAL traditions hand- 


Satan’s First Great Lie. 


According to the Bible, Satan’s pri- 
mary sin was an ambitious pride. He 
imagined he could direct the affairs 
of the universe, in which he might set 
up a separate dominion and- try out 


his schemes. When Divine Power 
created Adam and Eve, and bade them 
multiply and fill the earth, Satan saw 
his opportunity to. put his ambitious 
schemes into operation. The holy an- 
gels would not think of rebelling 
against Divine authority to co-oper- 
ate with him in his schemes; but 
here was Adam, an _ inexperienced 
man, who might be deceived into dis- 
obedience to God, and thus be won 
over to Satan and his designs. 
Through him he saw his way to an 
earthly empire in which his will would 
be done, as Jehovah’s will is done in 
heaven. 

Thus it came about that when God 
instructed Adam and Eve in respect to 
the fruits of the Garden of Eden, and 
forbade their eating of one certain 
kind of fruitage, and put a penalty up- 
on disobedience, then Satan, through 
the Serpent, lied to them. He told 
them that their Creator wished to keep 
them in a measure of slavery; that 
the fruit forbidden them was the very 
fruit necessary to their highest devel- 
opment; that so far from doing them 
injury, it would be a boon, and make 
them as wise as God Himself. Satan 
intimated to them that God did not 
wish them to be as wise as Himself, 
but desired to hold them in the Slav- 
ery of ignorance. 
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The thirst for knowledge and the 
doubt of God’s wisdom and love came 
before our first parents as a tempta- 
tion, and they yielded; they dis- 
obeyed. This was sin. And it brought 
upon them the penalty God had fore- 
told—“Dying, thou shalt die.” The 
dying process began immediately, but 
so strong was the perfect man that 
even in the imperfect surroundings of 
the accursed earth outside of Eden 
he was able to prolong his dying 930 
years. 

Satan obsessed, or took control of 
the Serpent, and so guided it that it 
spoke the deceptions to our first par- 
ents. It is not even necessary to sup- 
pose that the serpent spoke with an 
audible voice. Quite likely, as our 
adage goes, its actions spoke louder 
than words. It partook especially of 
the fruit forbidden to our first parents. 
The fruit did not kill the serpent. On 
the contrary, Mother Eve perceived 
that it was wiser than any other of the 
beasts of the earth. By its actions it 
declared to her mind that God had 
misstated the facts when He told them 
that the eating of that forbidden fruit 
would bring death to them. 


Satan’s Plot Thickens. 


When Satan beheld Adam and Eve 
outcasts from Eden, and perceived 
that gradually the penalty, “Dying, 
thou shalt die,” would come upon 
mankind, weakening them in mind, in 
body and in morals, he should have 
been convinced of the folly of his 
course. But no, an evil course of 
pride, once entered upon, leads further 
and further astray. Instead of sur- 
rendering to the God of all grace, Sa- 
tan became more defiant. Instead of 
repenting of the lie by which he had 
injured a race, he added to it, still 
seeking to lower God in the eyes of 
humanity. 

Apparently, Satan sought so to 
alienate and demonize mankind that a 
perpetual barrier would be raised in 
their hearts against the Almighty, and 
that thus humanity might be hindered 
from ever again coming into fellow- 
ship with God, no-matter what pro- 
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vision God’s mercy or grace might 
make for their return. For six thou- 
sand years Satan has been carrying on 
his wicked work of slander and mis- 
representation of the Divine character 
and purposes. 


Satan’s Next Device. 


According to the Scriptures, Satan 
was disappointed that his subjects 
were dying, and was resolved to rem- 
edy this matter. Hence his next step: 
was to inoculate the race with a fresh 
strain of life, vitality—vigor from the 
angels, who had never shown any 
symptoms of death. These, possessed 
of the power to materialize—to as- 
sume human bodies—were encouraged: 
by Satan to violate the law of their 
being and the law of their nature—to 
misuse their materializing powers. 
Satan’s word to our first parents, “Ye 
shall not surely die,” must be upheld. 
By hook or by crook he would strive 
to fulfil his word, and to make the Al- 
mighty the falsifier. 

The allurement was __ successful. 
Many of the angels heeded God’s ad- 
versary and indulged themselves in 
the pleasures of sin. Of this matter 
we read in Genesis 6:2. Those angelic 
sons of God saw the daughters of men 
—that they were fair, beautiful, and 
took of them for wives such as they 
chose, and started human families— 
all contrary to the Divine arrangement 
of their being, wholly misusing their 
power of materialization. Satan’s 
course seemed to prosper. God’s time 
to interfere had not yet come. He 
would allow disobedience and a cer- 
tain degree of liberty that it might 
eventually illustrate to all certain 
great principles and lessons respecting 
the divine character, plan and ar- 
rangements, designed for the good of 
all God’s creatures. 

The children of this combination of 
angelic vitality grafted upon the hu- 
man stock were a race of giants—phy- 
sically and intellectually superior to 
the condemned and dying race of 
Adam. Being begotten and born un- 
der purely lustful conditions, and in 
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violent opposition to the Divine will, 
this new race of giants retained noth- 
ing of the image or likeness of God. 
They were brutish, sensual tyrants. 
Under them the human family would 
soon have been exterminated; for we 
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of things, and to start a new arrange- 
ment. The deluge accomplished this. 

Thenceforth those angels who for 
centuries had lived in sin were re- 
strained from materialization and sep- 
arated from the holy angels, being 








Pastor C. T. Russell. 


read respecting conditions that God 
perceived that the earth was full of 
violence, and that the thoughts of 
men’s minds were only evil continu- 
ally. God’s wisdom saw that it would 
be best to blot out entirely that order 


confined to Tartarus, or earth atmos- 
phere. Meantime, instead of starting 
a new race of men, God carried over 
Noah and his family of seven. These 
constituted a new start for the Adamic 
family. And the statement that they 
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were perfectly generated and that they 
had no angelic adulteration, assures 
us of the solidarity of our race, and 
that the Redemption price paid for 
Adam includes every one of us; under 
the Lord’s arrangement that “As all in 
Adam die, even so all in Christ shall 
be made alive.” 


Satan’s Great Defeat. 


This was the first defeat that Sa- 
tan had met with—the first great 
manifestation of Divine power in op- 
position to him. But still it only par- 
tially stopped his program. The lib- 
erties of himself and his associate 
fallen angels were thenceforth re- 
stricted, limited, to earth. No longer 
had they the privilege to roam the 
Universe. Furthermore, no _ longer 
were they permitted to assume a hu- 
man form by materialization. They 
still, however, had their original per- 
fection of organism and their general 
liberty. Satan thus had opportunity 
for assuming that God had done all 
that He was able to do in the way of 
restraining and opposing him. 

Adapting himself to the new condi- 
tions, Satan and his fallen host at- 
tacked mankind in a new way after 
the deluge. They would poison the 
minds of humanity against God. They 
would declare that Satan’s original lie 
was the truth, and that God’s state- 
ment was a lie. 

They would try to prove to mankind 
that the dead are not dead—that they 
merely changed their condition from 
a lower to a higher one, and that they 
are more alive than ever. Whoever 
would come under the influence of this 
their teaching, would discredit God's 
statement—would “believe the lie,” 
would think of a dead man as really 
advanced to a higher station instead of 
having fallen into death. 

Men, persuaded that the dead are 
alive, could easily, on the basis of that 
error, be led to believe that the dead 
were suffering torments, and the 
thought that God would authorize and 
permit such torments would tend to 
brutalize mankind, and tend also to 
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estop them from thinking of God as 
gracious, merciful and sympathetic. 
Thus, alienated from God in their 
mind, they would be more amenable 
than ever to Satan and his associates 
in evil. Then, too, upon the basis of 
this falsehood, this deception, other 
errors could be introduced. Some 
could be taught respecting a purgatory 
and respecting the possibility of es- 
cape from purgatory under certain 
terms and conditions. All this would 
tend to bring about the slavery of the 
human mind, and make possible fur- 
ther inroads by the evil spirits. 

St. Paul refers to these doctrines of 
demons, and styles them also “strong 
delusions, that they should believe a 
lie,” because they had less pleasure in 
the truth. These strong delusions 
have been operating in the world for 
now more than four thousand years. 
Can we wonder that they have gaine+ 
a strong hold upon humanity? Can 
we wonder that they are to be fouud 
in every corner of the earth—among 
the savage Indians of America, am>ng 
the blacks of Africa, among the mil- 
lions of India, China, Japan? We 
cannot wonder at this, especially 
when we remember the Apostle’s 
statement, “We wrestle not with flesh 
and blood, but with wicked spirits in 
high (influential) places.” 


Witches, Necromancers. 


Of course, there must be some 
channel, some theory, some attempted 
proof given in support of Satan’s lie. 
Of old it was accomplished by witches 
and necromancers. These pretended 
to communicate with the dead and to 
get from them answers to the ques- 
tions from the living. Thus by con- 
tinued deceptions in accordance with 
Satan’s original lie, mankind was kept 
from knowing the source of these in- 
structions and the demons, the fallen 
angels. were permitted to inveigle 
mankind. thus binding them more 
closely than ever with fetters of ig- 
norance and superstition. 

So far as the world in general was 
concerned, God permitted this, in- 




















































tending eventually to deliver man- 
kind; but in the case of Israel, God’s 
favored nation, He. especially inter- 
vened to shelter thtm from the at- 
tacks of the adversary, by special 
laws and regulations prohibiting med- 
iumistic operations of the evil spirits. 
He did his by warning Israel against 
having anything whatever to do with 
those who had familiar spirits— 
witches, necromancers, wizards, etc. 
Under penalty of death, none of these 
were to reside in Palestine. 

Some of them, however, risked the 
penalty and did reside there, as evi- 
denced by King Saul’s visit to the 
Witch of Endor, when he desired to 
communicate with Samuel, the Pro- 
phet, who was dead. Of course, Sam- 
uel was dead, and neither Saul nor 
the witch could revive him. But the 
evil spirits could impersonate Samuel; 
and that they did so, is the record. 
They caused the witch to see certain 
things, which she described to the 
king, and which he interpreted to him- 
self. Thus was the error propagated 
even in God’s special nation—sepa- 
tated from all others of the world to 
be His people. 


Jesus Cast Out Demons. 


In the days of our Lord, we find 
that many of the people had been 
dabbling in Spiritism, and had come 
under the influence of the fallen an- 
gels to the extent of obsession, and 
some of them to the extent of being 
possessed by evil spirits, who did 
their thinking and talking for them, 
merely using their human organs as 
their servants. This would seem to 
have been the alternative to materiali- 
zation. If the fallen angels could no 
longer materialize, they would do the 
thing next to their preference—they 
would get control of the mind of some 
individual and thus have control of 
his body. 

In all such cases it would appear 
that the victim, becoming a tool of 
the evil spirits, is frequently caused 
by them to say and to do things in- 
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dicating depravity greater than he or 
she had before the obsession began. 
The tendency of all such things seems 
to be toward licentiousness. In the 
days of Jesus and His Apostles, ac- 
cording to the Scriptural accounts, 
they cast out demons from many peo- 
ple, some of whom had more than 
one. One man had a legion. Many 
physicians know well that some who 
are apparently insane are not really 
so as respects any brain disease. They 
merely are obsessed, possessed of evil 
spirits. When several of these gain 
control of one man, they make his 
life unbearable by the conflicts which 
they establish, especially operating 
along the auditory nerves. 
Throughout this Gospel age, Satan 
and his demon legions, operating 
through. dreams, mental impressions, 
etc., have so thoroughly deluded the 
masses of mankind that nearly all be- 
lieve Satan’s lie, and only an _ ex- 
tremely small minority believe the 
Word of the Lord. The process of 
supporting the lie continues. Writing 
mediums, trance mediums, tipping me- 
diums, black art, theosophy and oc- 
cultism in general—all support the 
theory that a dead man is more alive 
than a living one. In the symbolical 
language of the Book of Revelation, 
all nations have been made “drunk 
with the wine of false doctrine.” 
Those who discern the falsehood 
have learned a great lesson—to put 
confidence in the Word of the Lord 
and not in human imaginations. This 
great lesson, ere long, will be taught 
to all, and we may assume will surely 
justify the Lord’s course in permitting 
Satan’s lie to flourish so thoroughly 
and tor so long a time. We know not 
certainly what further terrible experi- 
ences may come to man as a result of 
believing the lie of Satan instead of 
the Word of God, but certain Scrip- 
tures seem clearly to imply that this 
age is to end with some great catastro- 
phe which will demonstrate the wis- 
dom of those who hold fast the truth 
and the folly of those who neglect it. 




































“The Power of Mental Demand, and 
Other Essays,” by Herbert Ed- 
ward Law. 

A volume of gripping essays on the 
essentials of accomplishment. Vitally 
practical, they are intensely personal, 
basing both their argument and their 
appeal upon the power within the in- 
dividual to lay hold of those mind 
forces which govern human action, of 
whose laws we are just beginning to 
learn, and to make them the means of 
his purpose through the development 
of himself. Throughout, the author 
holds that accomplishment, achieve- 
ment, purposeful results—what we call 
success—is within the absolute do- 
main of natural law; that we attain it 
only through those laws; but that those 
laws are at our command, if we will, 
to draw on illimitably, but only as we 
develop ourselves by their use, to use 
them further. In the essay that gives 
its title to the book, the obedience of 
the power of accomplishment to our 
mental demand, when that demand is 
made in accordmance with its laws, is 
comprehensively stated. The other 
essays develop and illustrate the 
thought in other relations, emphasizing 
particular phases or applying it to par- 
ticular results. Viewed through these 
essays, business loses all sordidness; 
it becomes the realm of almost spirit- 
ual law, but without ceasing to be a 
very vital, practical and everyday 
thing. 

Semi-flexible, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.33. Published 
by Paul Elder & Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 





The Old Spanish Missions of Califor- 
nia, an Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch by Paul Elder. 

This beautiful and artistic volume 
contains an historical sketch of the 





_ colorful incidents of their founding 





inception of the Franciscan ‘Missions, 
their development and decline, with 


and administration, and of the Mission 
life. The architectural features of 
their beautiful buildings, both as ori- 
ginally constructed and as they re- 
main to-day, are presented. Descrip- 
tive and historical passages from con- 
temporary and recent writers are ap- 
propriately introduced, and an an- 
thology of prose and poetical selections 
included. All of which is  supple- 
mented by over fifty duotone reproduc- 
tions of photographs by Western art- 
ists, mounted in the pages of the hand- 
some book. This is the first attempt 
to present a volume treating on this 
romantic period in a manner both com- 
prehensive and picturesque. It is 
truly a sumptuous edition de luxe, dis- 
tinctive, dignified and tasteful. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the illustrations, which reproduce 
in soft bromide tints a most splendid 
collection of artistic Mission pictures. 
There are twenty-six full page, mount- 
ed pictures and many half-measure 
pictures are mounted in the text and 
add greatly to the artistic appearance 
of the book. 

Dolores Edition, bound in heavy, 
gray boards, with fabric back and 
boxed; price $3.50 net; $3.80 by mail. 

Published by Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 





“The Passionate Friends,” by H. G. 
Wells. 

Provocative .of thought, thrilling 
with the passion that, in larger meas- 
ure than we know, determines our own 
acts and our beliefs, eminently con- 
vincing in its portrayal of the matter of 
fact, intelligent, modern man, yet with 
more than usual insight exposing the 
depths of feeling that lie beneath the 

















network of habit and education 
thought in the civilized human being of 
to-day, “The Passionate Friends” 
makes us forget ourselves in sympathy 
for the fictitious personalities of the 
story, and gives us to feel that we are 
looking at life—the life that we know 
—with new eyes. The passion that 
the author describes is an electric thrill 
of brain and nerve, more potent than 
the mere surge of red blood and ani- 
mal vitality. At the same time, the 
matter of fact clearness with which 
everything is presented, the apparently 
unemotional, almost scientifically ex- 
act manner, inspire sharp mental 
eagerness and give rise to an intense 
human interest. 

“The Passionate Friends” is a love 
story, biographical in form, and sim- 
ple enough in plot so far as externals 
are concerned. Stephen Stratton is the 
son of the rector of the parish in which 
lies Ladislaw Park, and Lady Mary 
Chrisian is Lady Ladislaw’s daughter. 
The boy and girl affair is described 
with the earnestness and fascination 
that Mr. Wells can bring to the expo- 
sition of anything that he believes in 
as veritably human, as he does in this. 
Stephen has just enough of cubbish- 
ness and of sensitiveness to make him 
a real young man, and Lady Mary has 
an alluring touch of that faery quality 
that graces young girlhood. But for 
all her moonlit charm, she has a glow- 
ing warmth of nature that pervades the 
whole life of her lover. A passionate 
friendship—Mr. Wells’s defining term 
for love—is what their relation comes 
to. Why Lady Mary should have mar- 
ried Justin, the financier, instead of 
waiting for Stephen, is one of those 
more or less unanswerable questions 
which life as well as fiction propounds. 
In the story we sense the subtle play 
of complex motives upon unformed 
character, and we do not doubt that 
Lady Mary, loving Stephen, married 
Justin, nor do we feel for an instant 
that her motive in doing so was sordid. 
Neither is it incredible that Stephen 
should marry the comparatively color- 
less Rachel Moore, and not without 
love. But the old passionate friendship 
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reasserts itself in time, with the in- 
disputable force of a leit-motif that 
has been merely submerged; it is the 
absorbing romance of Stephen’s life— 
a romance that makes every day reali- 
ties unreal. Nothing could be stranger 
and yet nothing could be more con- 
vincing than the co-existence in Ste- 
phen’s mind of two genuine loves; one 
coupied with loyalty, the other almost 
as strong as.the law of nature. Loyalty 
triumphs, but an accidental meeting 
in Switzerland brings a final compli- 
cation, and the intervention of the 
outraged husband leads to an utterly 
unforeseen ending of pathetic power. 
Every part of the tale, from the lonely 
vigils of a soldier in the Boer War to 
the actual clash of man with man, is 
significantly interesting; and there is 
something of inspiration in the way 
in which Stephen learns not to deny or 
forget, but to: transcend, the fretful 
fever of purely personal emotion that 
has set his life in turmoil. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 





“Prostitution in Europe,” by Abraham 
Flexner, author of “The American 
College,” “Medical Education in 
the United States and Canada” 
and “Medical Education in Eu- 
rope.” 

This is the second volume in the ser- 
ies for the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
on “Prostitution in Europe.” Mr. 
Flexner is one of the secretaries of the 
General Education Board. On return- 
ing from a year’s stay in Europe study- 
ing medical faculties and hospitals, he 
was requested by John D. Rockefeller 
to lay aside educational work long 
enough to study on the ground the 
problem of European prostitution and 
its municipal management. He spent 
a year in the chief cities of Great 
Britain and the continent, and was 
aided in his investigation by police au- 
thorities and private agencies. The 
resulting volume is declared to be the 
only first-hand and authoritative pre- 
sentation of conditions and methods 
in Europe ever published in English. 
The book was issued in England in 
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January, and arrangements have been 
made for translation into German and 
French. 

Published by The Century Co., New 
York. 


“Miracles of Science,” by Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams. 

This book offers a collection of facts 
and ideas that will convey a new con- 
ception of what scientific endeavor has 
accomplished in the last decade. As 
a popular work, “Miracles of Science,” 
which takes up the record where Dr. 
Williams’s “Story of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Science” left it, has the eminent 
virtue of inclusiveness, giving an im- 
pressive general view of the whole pe- 
riod with which it deals. Astronomy, 
medicine, eugenics, gyroscopic appli- 
ances, and hydroaeroplanes all fall 
within the scope of the book. And the 
author’s exposition is equally clear, 
whether he is explaining the newest 
conception of the luminiferous ether 
or describing the workings of the new 
Diesel engine. A highly readable 


style, excellent judgment as to the 
amount of detail or illustration that 
will best serve the ends of lucidity, and 
finally an evident distaste for super- 
ficiality, are characteristics that lift 


his book above the common level. In 
it freedom from the least suspicion of 
crankiness, or even of that preoccu- 
pation with one science or with one 
point of view which sometimes results 
in over-emphasis, coexists with an en- 
thusiasm equal to that of the specialist 
or the doctrinaire. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Boycotts and the Labor Struggle,” 
by Harry W. Laidler, with an in- 
troduction by Prof. Henry R. Sea- 
ger, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Columbia University. 

The book gives a good deal of in- 
teresting material on the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, which will probably 
soon be amended, and also gives a 
cross section of the labor struggle, 
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dealing with the activities of the Na- 
tional! Association of Manufacturers, 
with the spy system, the strike break- 
ing system, the use of detectives in 
labor disputes, and the other weapons 
that are constantly being used by labor 
and the employing class against each 
other. The author is a thorough stu- 
dent and a member of the New York 
bar. 

Published by the John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 


Kennedy’s Plays Printed. 

Charles Rann Kennedy, author of 
“The Servant in the House,” has just 
completed another play which the 
Harpers will publish early next year, 
following the recent publication of 
Mr. Kennedy’s shorter plays, “The 
Terrible Meek,” and “The Necessary 
Evil.” Mr. Kennedy’s acted plays have 
now all been published, including 
“The Winterbeast” and “The Servant 
in the House.” 


Th: Centurv Company published a 
new edition of “As the Hague Or- 
deins,” the journal of a Russian wo- 
man of rank, while her husband was 
a prisoner of war in Matsuyama dur- 
ing the Russian-Japanese War. The 
author is Eliza R. Scidmore, author of 
“Winter India,” “China: The Long- 
lived Empire,” etc. 


“The American Year Book for 1913.” 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware. 
This annual volume is compiled with 
a view to furnishing readers with quick 
references in the developing domains 
of law, sociology, commerce, history, 
government, education, public, service, 
economics, science, business, the fine 
arts and kindred fields. Happenings 
in every field of human endeavor are 
comprehensively reviewed and sum- 
marized by competent authorities. To 
those who spend countless hours hunt- 
ing through files for information, The 
American Year Book is a boon. 
Price, $3. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. 





























